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Or FISHES IN GENERAL, 
T great receptacle of fiſhes is 


the ocean; and ſome have im- 

agined, that all fiſh are naturally 
of that ſalt element, and. that they have 
accidentally migrated into freſh water, 
At this time, ſome of them ſwim up ri- 
vers to depoſit their ſpawn; but the 
great body of fiſhes keep to the ocean, 
and would quickly expire in freſh water, 
In that extenſive abode millions reſide, 
whoſe very form is a ſecret to us. The 
curioſities, and the wants of mankind, 
have, indeed, forced many from their 
depths : with the figure of theſe they are 
acquainted, but for their purſuits, habits, 
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and manners of geſtation, theſe are all 
hidden in the turbulent element which 
they inhabit. 

According to Linnæus, the number 
of fiſh, whoſe names and figures we are 
in ſome degree acquainted with, ſome- 
what exceeds four hundred, Moſt of 
them have the ſame external form ; ſharp 
at each end, and ſwelling in the middle ; 
which enables them, with greater cele- 
rity and eaſe, to traverſe the fluid which 
they inhabit. *T'hat peculiar ſhape which 
nature has granted to moſt fiſhes, human 
art has endeavoured to imitate in ſuch 
veſlels as are deſigned to fail with the 
greateſt ſwiftneſs ; but the progreſs of 
ſuch a machine is nothing, compared to 
the rapidity of an animal. Any of the 
larger kind of fiſh can eaſily overtake a 
ſhip in full fail, play round it without 
any uncommon exertion, and ſwim be- 
fore it at pleaſure, 

The fins are the chief inſtruments in 
the motion of a fiſh: in ſome they are 


much more numerous than in others, A 


fiſn completely equipped for ſailing, is 
furniſhed with two pair, and three ſin- 
gle fins, two above and one below. Thus 


qualified, it migrates with the utmoſt ra- 


pidity, and takes voyages of a thouſand 
leagues 
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Jeagues in a ſeaſon: but thoſe fiſh that 
have the greateſt number of fins, have 
not always the ſwifteſt motion; the 
ſhark, for example, is deſtitute of the 
ventral or belly fins, though it is thought 
to be one of the ſwifteſt ſwimmers ; and 
the haddock, though completely fitted for 
ſwimming, is leſs rapid in its motion. 
Beſides aſſiſting the animal in pro- 
greſſion, the fins are uſeful in riſing, or 
linking, in turning, or even leaping out 
of the water, The pectoral fins, like 
oars, ſerve to puſh the animal forward; 
they are placed a little behind the open- 
ing of the gills, and are generally large 
and ſtrong, anſwering the ſame purpoſes 
to all fiſh in the water, as wings do to a 
bird in its proper element. By the con- 
tinued motion of theſe, the flying h{h 
ſometimes riſes out of the water, and 
flies above an hundred yards, till, fa- 
tigued with its exertions, it falls again 
into the ocean. The ventral fins are 
placed under the belly, towards the lower 
part of the body. Whatever may be 
the ſituation of the fiſh, theſe are always 
ſeen to lie flat on the water, and rather 
ſerve to raiſe or depreſs the fiſh in its ele- 
ment, than aſſiſt progreſſive motion. The 
dorſal fin is ſituated along the ridge N 
the 
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the back, and not only ſerves to keep the 
fiſh in equilibrio, but alſo to aſſiſt in its 
progreſſive motion. Many fiſhes are deſ- 
titute of this fin, but it is very large in 
all flat fiſn, Which have the pectoral fins 
proportionably ſmaller. The anal fin 
occupies that part between the anus and 
the tail, and ſerves to ſupport the fiſh in 

its upright ſituation. | 
The tail, which is upright in ſome 
fiſhes, and flat in others, appears to be 
the grand inſtrument of motion; the 
fins being only ſubſervient to it. If the 
fiſh is inclined to turn, a ſtroke with the 
tail ſends it about ; but, if the tail ſtrikes 
both ways, the motion is progreſſive, If 
the dorſal and ventral fins of the fiſh be 
cut off, it reels to the right and left. If 
it loſes the right pectoral fin, it bears on 
that ſide: if the ventral fin on the ſame 
ſide be cut away, it loſes its equilibrium 
entirely : but, when the tail is cut oft, 
it is deprived of all motion, and is driven 

along with the current of the water. 
It is certain, however, that the num- 
der, the ſize, and the ſituation of the 
fins, ſeem rather to correſpond with the 
animal's figure, than entirely to anſwer 
the purpoſes of promoting its ſpeed. If 
the head of the fiſh is large and heavy, 
| the 
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the pectoral fins are large, and placed 


forward, to prevent its over- ſetting. If 
the head of the fiſh is ſmall, ſharp- point- 
ed, and not too heavy for the tail, its 
pectoral fins are ſmall, and it is totally 
deſtitute of the ventral fins. | 

Land animals are generally furniſhed 
with a covering to keep off the injuries 
of the weather, ſo the inhabitants of the 
water are covered with a ſlimy glutinous 
matter, that defends their bodies from 
the immediate contact of the ſurround- 
ing fluid, and aſſiſts them in their eaſy 
progreſs through the water. Beneath 
this, in many kinds, a ſtrong covering 
of ſcales is found, which, like a coat of 
mail, ſtill more powerfully defends it. 

But, though the fiſh ſeems as well fur- 


ͤniſhed with the means of happineſs, as 


quadrupedes. or birds; yet, on a cloſe 
examination of its faculties, we ſhall 
find it greatly their inferior. The ſenſe 
of touching, which is enjoyed in ſome 
degree by beaſts and birds; the fiſh, co- 
vered up in its own coat of mail, can 
have but little acquaintance with. 

The ſenſe of ſmelling, ſo exquiſite in 
beafts, and known a little among birds, 
is given to fiſhes in a very moderate de- 
gree, All fiſhes indeed have one or mare 
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noſtrils ; but as air is the only medium 
we know for the diſtribution of odours, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that theſe inhabi. 
tants of the water can be poſſeſſed of an 


power of being affected by them. If 
they have any perception of ſmells, it | 
muſt be in the ſame manner as we diftin- 


euiſh by our taſte; and the olfactory 
membrane in fiſh ſerves them, perhaps, 
initead of a diſtinguiſhing palate. 

The ſenſe of taſting is very defeCtive 
among tithes ; the palate of moſt of them 
is hard and bony, and conſequently in- 


capable of the powers of reliſhing differ- Þ 


ent ſubſtances ; theſe voracious animals 
have been often ſeen to ſwallow the fiſh- 

erman's plummit inſtead of the bait. 
The ſenſe of hearing, fiſhes are entire 
ſtrangers to, or they poſſeſs it in a very 
imperfect and limited degree, It is cer- 
tain, however, that anatomiſts have not 
been able to diſcover, except in the 
whale kind, the ſmalleſt traces of an or- 
gan about the head of fiſhes. To what 
purpoſe, indeed, ſhould this ſenſe be 
given to animals that are incapable of 
making themſelves heard? Having no 
voice to communicate with each other, 
they conſequently have no neceſſity for 
an organ of hearing, We are told by 
r. 
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Mr. Gouan, who kept ſome gold fiſhes 


um Nin a vaſe, that, whatever noiſe he made, 
rs, Ihe could not diſturb or alarm them. He 
bi- hallowed as loud as he was able, and the 
ny Mfſhes ſtill appeared inſenſible: it is ne- 

if Nceſſary to be obſerved, indeed, that he 


= placed a piece of paper between his mouth 


in- and the water, to prevent the vibrations 
ory from affecting the ſurface; and when the 
ps, paper was removed, and the ſound had 

its full ſcope upon the water, the fiſhes 
tive Minſtantly ſeemed terrified, and ſhrunk to 
em the bottom. From this, and many other 
in- experiments, it is generally believed, that 
fer- {fiſhes are as deaf as they are mute. 


Fiſhes are in a tolerable degree poſſeſſed 
ih- of the ſenſe of ſeeing; and yet, if we 

compare it to that of other animals, even 
tire this appears obſcure. The eyes of moſt 


ery ih are covered with the ſame tranſparent 


cer-ſkin that covers the reſt of the head, 
not which nature ſeems to have furniſhed to 
the defend them in the water, as they are 
or- without eye-lids. The chryſtaline hu- 


hat mour, which in quadrupedes is flat, in 


be ches is perfectly round, or ſometimes in 


e of the ſhape of an egg. Hence it appears, 


- no that fiſh are extremely near-ſighted, and 
her, that they can ſee objects but at a very 
for small > even in the water. 
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It is indeed very apparent, that fiſh 
are far behind tereſtrial animals in their 
ſenſations, and conſequently in their en- 


joyments. Nature ſeems to have fitted 
them with appetites and powers of an in- 


ferior kind, and formed them for a ſort 


ol paſſive exiſtence in the heavy element 


to which they are conſigned : their ſenſes 
are incapable of making any diſtinctions, 
but they move forward in purſuit of 
whatever they can ſwallow, conquer or 
enjoy. 


A ceaſeleſs appetite impels them to Þ 
encounter every danger; and indeed their Þ 


rapacity ſeems inſatiable. Even when 
taken out of the water, and almoſt ex- 
piring, they greedily ſwallow the very 
bait that allured them to deſtruction, 
Their digeſtive powers ſeem, in ſome 
meaſure, to encreaſe with the quantity 
of food they are ſupplied with. But 
though their appetites are ever craving, 
no animals can endure the want of food 
for ſo long a time. Gold and ſilver 
fſhes, which are kept in vaſes, are often 
ſeen for months without apparent ſuſte- 
nance : whether they feed on the water- 
inſects, which are too minute for obſer- 
vation, or whether water alone is a ſuffi- 
cient ſupply, is not evident, Even the 
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Of Fiskks in general. 13 
pike, one of the moſt voracious of fiſhes, 


will live ia a pond where there is none 


but himſelf. wg n 

Fiſhes that have very ſmall mouths 
feed upon worms, and the ſpawn oi o- 
thers ; fome that have larger mouths, 
ſeek larger prey. "Thoſe with the largeſt 
mouths purſue almoſt every thing that 
has life. The life of a fiſh, from the 
ſmalleſt to the greateſt, is indeed but one 
ſcene of hoftility, violence, and evaſion. 
The ſmaller fry, ſtanding no chance in 


the unequal combat, eſcape into thoſe 
Z ſhallows where the greater are unable to 
purſue. There they become invaders in 


turn, and feed upon the ſpawn of the 
larger fiſh, which floats upon the ſur- 
face of the water: yet, even in the ſhal- 


| lows, they are beſet with dangers; the 


muſcle, the oyſter, and the ſcallop, lie 
m ambuſh at the' bottom, with their 
ſhells open, to receive the inadvertent 
wanderers, impriſon them by cloſing their 
ſhells, and prey upon them at their leiſure, 

The purſuit of fiſhes is not, like that 
of terreſtrial animals, confined to a ſin- 
gle region, or to a ſingle effort: ſhoals 
of one ſpecies follow thoſe of another 
through vaſt tracts of ocean, from the 
pole even down to the equator. 1 
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cod purſues the whiting even from the 
banks of Newfoundland to the ſouthern 
{hores of Spain. Thus the cachelot 
purſues a ſhoal of herrings, and ſwallows 
thouſands at a gulp. 

Though this may be one cauſe of the 
annual migration of fiſhes, yet many are 
induced to change the place of their re- 
ſidence for one more ſuited to their con- 
ſtitutions, or more adapted to depoliting 
their ſpawn, None of them delight in 
very cold water, but generally frequent 
thoſe places where it is warmeſt, In 
ſummer they abound in the ſhallows near 
the ſhore, where the ſun has power to 
warm the water to the bottom ; but in 
winter they frequent the greateſt depths 
of the ſea, where the cold of the at- 
maſphere is not ſufficiently penetrating 
to reach them. Freſh-water fiſhes are 
often ſeen dead after ſevere froſts, which 
have been killed by the ſeverity of the 
cold, or by their being excluded from air 
by the ice. 


Though all fiſh live in the water, yet 


they all require air for their ſupport. 


'T hoſe of the whale xind breathe the air 


in the ſame manner that we do, and come 
almoſt every minute to the ſurface to take 
a freſh inſpiration: but thoſe which re- 

main 
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main entirely under water, muſt be ſup- 
plicd with air, or they will expire in a 
very ſhort time. When the ice covers 
the whole furface of a pond, and thus 
keeps off the air from the ſubjacent 
fluid, we ſometimes find the fiſh are all de- 
ſtroyed. 

In every light we have hitherto con- 
ſidered fiſh, they appear inferior to land 
animals; in the ſimplicity of their con- 
formation, in their ſenſes, and their en- 
Joyments; but, as ſome degree of com- 
penſation, they enjoy that humble exiſt- 
ence a much longer term than any other 
claſs of animated nature. We are told, 
by Bacon, that, Moſt of the diſorders 
« incident to mankind ariſe from the 
changes and alterations of the atmoſ- 
« phere ; but fiſhes reſide in an element 
little ſubject to change; theirs is an 
uniform exiſtence ; their movements 
© are without effort, and their life with- 
« out labour. "Their bones alſo, which 
are united by cartilages, admit of in- 
yet “ definite extenſion ; and the different 
It. I ſizes of animals of the ſame kind a- 
air “ mong fiſhes is very various. They 
me << ſtill keep growing; their bodies, in- 
ake , ſtead of ſuffering the rigidity of age, 
re- which is the cauſe of natural decay in 
1413 B 2 land- 
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4 land- animals, ſtill continue encreaf- 
« ing with freſh ſupplies; and as the 
„ body grows, the conduits of life fur- | 
© niſh their ſtores in greater abundance. | 
« How long a ſiſn, that ſeems to have FF {: 
« ſcarce any bounds; put to its. growth, ot 
« continues to live, is not aſcertained ; F th 
„ perhaps the life of a man would not es 
te be long enough to meaſure. that of the th 
“ ſmalleſt.” F 
Two methods, which are more inge- th 
nious than certain, have been deviſed for 4 do 
determining the age of fiſhes ; the one B. 
is by the circles of the ſcales, the other Mme 
by the tranſverſe ſection of the back. 80 
bone. By the firſt method, when a fiſh's the 
ſcale is examined through a eee pre 
it will appear to conſiſt of a number of abt 
circles, one within another: and, as in 
trees, their age is known by the number at 
of cireles in the tranſverſe ſection of | div 
them; ſo in fiſhes we diſcover their age par 
by the number of circles in every ſcale, 4% 
reckoning one ring for every year. Mr. 
Buffon found a carp, which, by this me- 


Ow 


thod of computation, appeared to be up- Ihe 

wards of an hundred years old, How- ic; 

ever incredible this may appear, the ac- Port 

counts of ſeveral authors of veracity tend 

to confirm the diſcovery, Geſner men- = 
tions 
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tions one of the ſame age; and Albertus 
brings us an inſtance ot one that exiſted 
upwards of double that period. 

The ſcate and the ray, having no 
ſcales, their ages may be known by the 


the joints of the back-bone, and then 
examining the number of rings, which 
the ſurface where it was joined exhibits. 
We cannot vouch for the certainty of 
theſe methods, but we have no reaſon to 


1x doubt the extraordinary age of ſome fiſhes. 
1c But the fecundity of theſe animals is 
er more extraordinary than their longevity, 
- Some produce their young alive, and o- 
1's Withers only eggs: the former are the leaſt 


xe, Iprolific, and yet they bring forth in great 
of Mabundance. The viviparous blenny, for 


in MWinſtance, produces two or three hundred 


det Wat a time, all alive, which immediately 
of divert themſelves by playing round the 
ige parent. Thoſe which exclude their pro- 
ale, geny in eggs, and are obliged to leave 
Ar. them to chance, at the bottom of ſhal- 
ne- ow water, or floating on the ſurface 
up- Irhere it is deeper, are much more proli- 
0 - ie; the ſtock being in ſome degree pro- 
ac - Portioned to the danger there is of its 
tend tonſumption. But very few of theſe 
nen- eggs produce an animal, as they are de- 
1008 B 3 voured 
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voured by fiſhes and aquatic birds: till, 
however, the numbers that eſcape are 
ſufficient to ſupply the deep with inha- 
bitants, and to relieve the wants of a ve- 
ry conſiderable part of mankind. 

The number that a ſingle fiſh is ca- 
pable of producing appears aſtoniſhing : 
a ſingle cod is ſaid to produce, in one ſea- 
fon, as many of its kind, as there are 
inhabitants in England. Lewenhoeck 
aſſures us, that, in one ſeaſon, the cod 
{pawns above nine million of eggs: the 
flounder produces above one million, and 
the mackarel above hve hundred thou- 
ſand. This amazing encreaſe preſerves 
the ſpecies in the midſt of innumerable 
enemies, and furniſhes the reſt with a 
ſuſtenance ſuitable to their nature. 

All fiſhes, except thoſe of the whale 
kind, are deſtitute of thoſe parental ſo- 
licitudes, which ſo ſtrongly mark the 
manners of the greater part of the ter- 
reſtrial animals. When they have de- 
poſited their burthens, they leave their 
little progeny to ſhift for themſelves. Ihe 


ſpawn continues in its egg ſtate, in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the animal. The 
young of the ſalmon, for inſtance, con- 
tinue in the egg, from the beginning of 
December till the beginning of * 
* ole 
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thoſe of the carp continue in the e 
about thtee weeks; and the little gold- 
fiſh of China is more expeditiouſly pro- 
duced; but, ſcarce one in a thouſand 
ſurvives the numerous perils of its youth: 
the very male and female that brought 
them forth are equally dangerous and for- 
midable with the reſt. 

There are ſome fiſhes, indeed, that 
poſſeſs finer organs, and higher ſenſa- 
tions; that nurſe their young with care 
and tenderneſs, and protect them from 


all injuries: the cetaceous tribe, or the 
$ fiſhes of the whale kind, are of this kind. 


The cartz/aginous kinds, or thoſe which 


have griſtles inſtead of bones, bring their 


young alive into the world, and, though 
not capable of nurſing them, defend them 
with aCtivity and courage. But the fierce 


| regardleſs tribe that leave their ſpawn 


without any protection, are called the 


| ſpinous, or bony kinds; their bones re- 


ſembling the ſharpneſs of a thorn. 
Thus the three grand diviſions in the 
hih kind are the tetacecus, the cartilagin- 


eus, and the ſpinous; all differing from 


each other in their con{ormation, their 
appetites, and their production. 
Phyſicians aſſure us, that fiſhes af- 
ford but very little nouriſhment as 3 
an 
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and ſoon corrupt: that they are cold and 
moiſt, and conſequently produce juices | 
of the ſame kind, which are ineffec- | 
tual in ſtrengthening the body: that they 
abound in a groſs ſort of oil and water ; Mc 
that they have few volatile particles, and 


the ſubſtance of our bodies. 
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LAND animals, compared with thoſe | 
of the deep with reſpect to magnitude, 
appear contemptible in the competition. 
It is indeed probable, that quadrupedes 
once exiſted much larger than thoſe that 
are to be found at prefent ; for it is evi- i; 
dent, from the ſkeletons of ſome that 
have been dug up at different times, that 
there muſt have been terreitrial animals 
twice as large as the elephant: but crea- hy; 
tures of ſuch enormous bulk required a 
proportionable extent of ground for ſub- 
ſiſtence, and, being rivals with men for 
"args territory, they perhaps have been Mk: 
deſtroyed in the conteſt, | 

This ſpecies is the largeſt animal of . 
which we have any certain information : 
it is even at preſent ſometimes found in 
the northern ſeas ninety feet in length; 
but 
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but formerly they were taken of a much 
© greater ſize, when the captures were leſs 
A trequent, and the fiſh had time to grow. 
Such is their bulk within the arctic cir- 
cle, but in thoſe of the torrid zone, 
here they are unmoleſted, whales are 
Ifill ſeen one hundred and ſixty feet long. 

3 It is a large heavy animal, and the 
head alone makes a third of its bub : : the 
Yunder lip is much broader than the up- 
L per. The tongue is compoſed of a ſoft 
ſpongy fat, capable of yielding five or 
fix barrels of blubber. The gullet is ve- 
Jy ſmall for fo vait a fiſh, not exceeding 
ſour inches in width. In the middle of 
the head are two orifices, through which 
i it ſpouts water to a vaſt height, and with 
Za great noiſe, eſpecially when diſturbed 
. vr wounded. The eyes are not larger 
than thoſe of an ox: they are placed to- 
yards the back of the head, being the 


n 


Y | We we ty 


1 


2 1. Adanſon's voy, 174. From this account we 
Fad no reaſon to diſbelieve the vaſt fize of the In- 
ian whales, of whoſe bones and jaws, both Stra- 

o, lib. xv, and Pliny, lib. ix. c. 3. relate, that 
of {Ec natives made their houſes, uſing the jaws for 
Aoor-caſes. This method of building was former- 
WY practiſed by the inhabitants of Greenland, as 
in Le find from Frotiſher, in his ſecond voyage, p. 
1; 2s, publiched in 1378. 


ut moſt 
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moſt convenient ſituation for enablin 
them to ſee both before and behind. On 
the back there is no fin, but on the ſides, 
beneath each eye, are two large ones. 
The tail is broad and ſemilunar; and 
when the fiſh lies on one ſide, its blow 
is tremendous, 4 

This whale varies in colour; the back 
of ſome being red, and the belly gene- 
rally white. Some are black, others 


mottled, and others quite white, accord- pi 


ing to the obſervations of Marten, who 
ſays, that their colours in the water are 
extremely beautiful, and that their ſkia 
is very ſmooth and ſlippery. 5 

What is called whalebone adheres to 
the upper jaw of the animal, and is 
formed of thin parallel laminz, ſome of 
the longeſt being four yards in length; 
of theſe there are commonly three hun- 
dred and fifty on each fide, and in old fiſh 
a great many more; of theſe about five 
hundred are of a length proper for uſe, 
the others being too ſhort. They are 
ſurrounded with long ſtrong hair, not on- 
ly to prevent their hurting the tongue, 
but as ſtrainers to prevent the return of 
their food when they diſcharge the water 
out of their mouths, 


From 
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From theſe hairs Ariſtotle gave the 
name of the bearded whale, to this ſpe- 
cies, which he tells us had in its mouth 

| {hairs inſtead of teeth; and Pliny de- 
teribes the ſame under the name of muſ- 
culus -n. Though the antients were ac- 
quainted with theſe animals, yet it appears 
they were ignorant of their uſes as well 
as of the method of fiſhing for them. 

Aldrovandus indeed deſcribes from Op- 
pian, what he miſtakes for whale-fiſh- 
ing: he was deceived by the word #yroc, 
which is uſed not only to expreſs whale 
mn general, but any great fiſh, The 
poet here meant the ſhark, and ſhews the 
Fray of taking it in the very manner 
practiſed at preſent, by a ſtrong hook 
of {aited with flcſh., He deſcribes too its 
n; {Wihree-fold row of teeth, a circumſtance 
n- {Which at once difproves its being a whale: 


ſh Vhoſe dreadful teeth in triple order ſtand, 
ive {ike ſpears out of his mouth. 


ie, i hough ſo bulky an animal, the whale 
ſwims with vaſt ſwiftneſs, and gene- 
jally againſt the wind. It brings either 


0 ne or two young at a time, Its food is 
certain fort of ſmall ſnail, and, as Lin- 
a Wzus ſays, the meduſa, or ſea blubber. 

rom ® Lib, xi. c. 37s II = 


The 
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The great reſort of this ſpecies is with. 
in the arctic circle, but they ſometime; 
viſit our coaſts. Whether this was the 
Britiſh whale of the antients, we can- 


not pretend to ſay, only we find, from 


a line in Juvenal, that it was of a very 


large ſize, 


Quanto Delphinis Balcena Britannica 


major. Sat. x. 


As much as Britiſh whales in ſize! 


ſurpaſs 
The dolphin race. 


The Engliſh were late before they en- 


gaged in the whale-fiſhery : it appears 


by a ſet of queries, propoſed by an ho- 
neſt merchant in the year 1575, in or- 
der to get information in the buſineß, 
that we were then totally ignorant of it, 
being obliged to ſend to e Biſkaie for 
men ſkilful in the catching of the whale, 
and ordering of the oil, and one cooper 
ſkilfui to ſet up the ſtaved caſæ.“ This 
indeed appears very ſtrange; for by the 
account Octher gave of his travels to 
king Alfred, near ſeven hundred years 
before that period, it is evident, that he 
made that monarch acquainted with the 
Norwegians practiſing the whale-fiſhery; 


* Hackluyt's col. voy. 1. 414. 


but 
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but it ſeems all memory of that profit- 
able employ, as well as of that able voy- 
Nager Octher, and all his important diſ- 


coveries in the north, were loſt for near 
ſeven centuries. 
It was carried on by the Biſcayeners 


long before we attempted the trade, not 
© only for the ſake of the oil, but alſo of 
the whalebone, which they ſeem to have 
© long trafficked in. The earlieſt notice 
ve find of that article in our trade is by 
Hackluyt, who ſays it was brought from 
the bay of St. Laurence by an Engliſh 
n-W ſhip that went there for the barbes and 
ars 8 fynnes of whales and train oil, A. D. 
10-W 1594, and who found there ſeven or 
or- eight hundred whale fynnes, part of the 
„ cargo of two great Biſtaine ſhips that had 
u, been wrecked there three years before. 
Previous to that, the ladies ſtays muſt 
ale, have been made of ſplit cane, or ſome 
pet I tough wood, as Mr. Anderſon obſerves 
in his Dictionary of Commerce; it be- 
the ing certain, that the whale-fiſhery was 
to carried on, for the ſake of the oil, lon 
eas before the diſcovery of the uſe of whale- 
it he bone. 
the The great reſort of theſe animals was 
ery; found to be on the inhoſpitable ſhores of 
Spitzbergen, and the European ſhips 
3 made 
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made that place their principal fiſhery, 
and for numbers of years were very ſuc- 
cefsful : the Engliſh commenced that bu. 
fineſs about the year 1598, and the town 
of Hull had the honour of firſt attempt - 
ing that profitable branch of trade. At 
preſent it ſeems to be on the decline, the 
quantity of fiſh being greatly reduced by 
the conſtant capture for ſuch a vaſt length 
of time: ſome recent accounts inform 
us, that the fifhers, from a defect of 
whales, apply themſelves to the ſeal fiſh- 
ery, from which animals they extract an 
oil, We are alſo told, that the poor na- 
tives of Greenland begin to ſuffer from 
the decreaſe of the ſeal in their ſeas, it 
being their principal ſubſiſtence; ſo that 
fhould it totally defert the coaſt, the 
whole nation would be in danger of pe- 
riſhing through want. 

In antient times, the whale ſeems ne- 
ver to have been taken on our coaſts, but 
when it was accidentally flung aſhore : 
it was then deemed a royal fiſh, and the 
king and queen divided the ſpoil ; the 
king aſſerting his right to the head, and 
her majeſty to the tail *, 

The whale uſes the tail only to advance 
itſelf forward in the water; this ſerves 


* * n. 


* Blacktton's com. i. c. 4. 
a3 
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as an oar to puſh its maſs along; and its 
enormous bulk cuts through the ocean 
with amazing force and celerity, The 
fins are principally uſed for turning in 
he water, and giving a direction to the 
velocity impreſſed by the tail. 
The whale produces its young at the 


| end of nine or ten months, and is fatter 

St that time than uſual, particularly when 
ne is near her time of bringing forth. 
nen ſhe ſuckles her young, ſhe throws 
er ſelf on one ſide on the ſurface of the 


ſea, and the young ones attach themſelves 
o the teat. She has two breaſts, which 
re white in ſome, and ſpeckled in o- 
ers, and are filled with milk, reſem- 
pling that of land- animals. | 
The tenderneſs of the female for he 
de ffspring is very remarkable: wherever 
he goes, ſhe carries it with her, and 
hen cloſely purſued, keeps it ſupported 
e. etween her fins. Even when wounded, 
e ſtill claſps her progeny. If ſhe 
e: {Wunges to avoid danger, ſhe takes it to 
ge Ne bottom with her, but riſes more fre- 
Fs uy than uſual, in order to give it 
eatn, 
5 They are generally ſcen in ſhoals of 
ice fferent kinds together, and migrate 
ves Dem one ocean to another in very large 
mc K-42 com- 
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companies, It appears aſtoniſhing how 
a number of theſe enormous animals find 
ſubſiſtence together; and ſtill more ex- 
traordinary that they are uſually fatter 


than any other animals of whatſoever 


element. \ 


The whale is an inoffenſive animal, 
and conſequently has many enemies, 


which take advantage of his diſpoſition, 1 


and his inability to combat: a ſmall ani- 
mal of the ſhell-fiſn kind, called the! 


whale-louſe, ſticks to his body, like 


ſhells that are ſeen at the foul bottom of 
a ſhip. It uſually takes its ſtation un- 


der the fins, and, ſpight of the efforts 


of the whale, it continues its hold, and 


lives upon the fat; nature having fur: 
niſhed it with inſtruments adapted to the 
Jurpole. 

The ſword-fiſh is alſo a terrible enemy 
to the whale : the latter has no inſtru— 
ment of defence except the tail, with 
which it endeavours to ſtrike the for, 
And indeed a ſingle blow taking place 
would effectually kill it: but the ſword: 
fiſh is extremely active, and eaſily avoid: 
the ſtroke; then bounding into the ain 
it falls upon its adverſary, not with in- 
tent to pierce with its pointed beak, bu 
to cut with its toothed edges. a 

| „ ea, 
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&« ſea,” ſays Anderſon, “hall about is 


« dyed with blood, proceeding from the 
« wounds of the whale; while the enor- 
mous animal vainly endeavours to 


„ reach its invader, and ſtrikes with its 
tail againſt the ſurface of the water, 
„ making a report at each blow louder 
= << than the noiſe of a cannon.” 


A cetaceous animal, called, by the 


fiſhermen of New England, the killer, 
is a ſtill more powerful enemy. A num- 
ber of thcſe ſurround the whale; ſome 
© attack it with their teeth before, and o- 
E thers behind, till the great animal is ſub- 
dued; and, when it becomes their prey, 
it is ſaid that they only devour its tongue. 


But, the greateſt of all the enemies of 


the whale, is man: he deſtroys more of 
thoſe enormous fiſhes in a year than the 


reſt do in an age. The great reſort of 
theſe animals was on the inhoſpitable 
ſhores of Spitzbergen; where the diſ- 
tance of the voyage, the ſeverity of the 
climate, the dangers of the icy fea, to- 
gether with their own formidable bulk, 
might have been expected to protect them 
trom human injury : all theſe however 
were but ſlight barriers againſt the arts, 
the courage, and the neceſſities of man, 


C 3 The 
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The fleſh of the whale is conſidered as 


a dainty in ſome nations, and the French 
ſeamen ſometimes dreſs and uſe it as their 
ordinary diet: the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſailors ſay it is hard and ill-taſted, but 
the French aſſert the contrary, The ſa- 
vages of Greenland, and thoſe near the 
ſouth pole, are exceedingly fond of it. 
They not only eat the fleſh, but drink 
the oil, which they eſteem one of their 
greateſt delicacies. When they are to 
fortunate as to find a dead whale, they 
make their abode near it, and ſeldom re- 
move while any fleſh remains upon the 
bones. 

In the court-yard of St. James's, is 
placed one of the bones of the lower jaw 
of a whale, We think it not impeiti- 
nent to mention this, as it may tend to 
rectify a miſtzke of the numerous ſpecta- 
tors who daily view it, and who in ge— 
neral ſuppoſe it to be a rib. They may, 
however, be eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; for the 
Jaw-bone is of an irregular bend, and 
the rib is circular: and in circumference 
the jaw-bone meaſures four times as much 
as the rib, 


Tur 
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Tas PikE-HEADED WHALE. 
THE head is of an oblong form, flo- 


ping down, and gradually growing nar- 
| rower to the noſe ; about fix feet eight 
inches from the end of which, are two 
ſpout-holes, ſeparated by a thin diviſion. 
The eyes are ſmall, the pectoral fins a- 
bout five feet long, and eighteen inches 
broad. It has a large horny protube- 
rance on the back, about eight feet and 
an half from the tail; and the tail is 
about nine feet and an half broad. The 
belly is uneven, and formed into folds 
is lengthways: the ſkin, which is remark- 
vw Wn ably bright and ſmooth, is black on the 
ti- back, and white on the belly. 
to This ſpecies has its name from the 
ta- ſhape of its noſe, which is narrower and 
ge- ſharper pointed than that of other whales. 
ay, This deſcription was made from a 
the Wwhale taken on the coaſt of Scotland, 
and {Mwhich was forty-fix feet in length, and 
nce {Wits greateſt circumference twenty feet. 


Tre RounnD-Lieeed WHALE. 


THE lower lip of this ſpecies is 


F 11s broader than the upper, and of a ſemi- 
| circular 
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circular form. One of them was taken 
near Abercon-caſtle, which was ſeventy- 
eight feet in length, and thirty-five in 
circumference, 'The gape was very wide; 
the tongue fifteen feet and an half long; 
the mouth was furniſhed with ſhort 
whalebone about three feet in length; 
and two ſpout-holes, of a pyramidical 
form, were on the forehead, The eyes 
were thirteen feet from the end of the 
noſe : the length of the peCtoral fins was 
ten feet; and the height of the back 
fin three feet, The back fin was placed 
near the tail, which was eighteen feet in 
breadth. The belly was full of folds. 

There are no leſs than ſeven different 
kinds of the whale, properly ſo called, 

VIZ. 
The great Greenland whale, which is 
black on the back, and has no back- fin. 

The Iceland whale, which is whitiſh 
on the back and has no back-fin, 

The New England whale, which has 
a hump on the back. 

The whale with ſix humps on the 
back. * 

The fin-fiſh, which is diſtinguiſhed 
by a fin on the. back, placed very low, 
and near the tail. Its length is equal to 
that of the common kind, but it is much 

more 


— 
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more ſlender, The blubber on the body 
of this kind is very inconſiderable, which, 
added to its extreme fierceneſs and agi- 
lity, render the taking of it very dan ge- 


| rous, and cauſe it to be neglected by the 
| filhermen 3 who are greatly diſappointed 
on ſeeing it, for, on its appearance, the 


others retire out of thoſe ſeas, 


Tut CacHaloT, oR SPERMACETI 
WHALE. 


A WHALE of this ſpecies was brought 
into Greenland dock, by a trading veſ- 
ſe], in January, 1762. Thoſe who were 
concerned in taking it, give the follow- 


ing account of this fiſh, and the manner 


in which it was killed. : 
Going through the Hope, they ſaw - 
ſomething floating at a diſtance, which 
had the appearance of the maſt of a ſhip ; 
but, as they approached it, they perceiv- 
ed it to be a large hih, and, upon ſeeing 
it caſt up a great quantity of water, con- 
cluded it was a whale, They chaced 
him aſhore below the Hope-Point, and 
then went off to him in their boats. He 
ſeemed a motionleſs lump, his head and 
tail being concealed in the water, At 
liſt they pierced the prominent parts; 


and, 
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and, after having dug a hole about twelve 
inches deep, a great torrent of blood if. 
ſued forth. 'T'hen they withdrew to ſome 
diſtance, and ſoon after the boat had paſ- 
ſed him, (as the water was deep enough 
over his tail) he ſtruck the ground with 
ſuch violence, as to force up ſtones and 
mud to a conſiderable height in the air, 
They waited about three quarters of an 
hour, and then he expired with the molt 
horrible groans. After this, they faſ- 
tened a cable to his body, and at length 
brought him to Greenland-Dock, where 
he was daily viſited by ſeveral thouſands 
of people. Indeed the curioſity of the 
people drew them to Greenland-Dock, 
after the whale ſtunk ſo extremely, as to 
be offenſive at an hundred yards diſtance. 

They took out of his head eight pun- 
cheons of ſpermaceti, which lay between 
the eyes and the ſpout-hole, in different 
cells of the brain. Its length was fifty- 
four feet, and its breadth fourteen ; and 
the length of the lower jaw was ten feet ; 
the tail meaſured fifteen feet, 

The ſkeleton of a whale of this kind 
was lately ſhewn at Mr. Rackftrow's ex- 
hibition-room, in Fleet ſtreet. Thoſe 
who ſhewed this curioſity ſaid it would 
contain thirty people in its head, 00 

fty 
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fifty in its cheſt; and that twelve hogs- 
heads of ſpermaceti oil had been taken 
out of its upper jaw, or rather that part 
| of the head above it, which was entirely 
compoſed of fleſh and oil. 
This whale was thrown aſhore on the 
Ile of Thanet, F ebruary 2, 1762 *, and 
meaſured, from the ſnout to the tail- fin, 
ſeventy-two feet. The upper jaw, which 
appeared to be one ſolid bone, was fixteen 
feet long, and ſix broad at the top, where 
it was wideſt, and from whence it grew 
narrower to the end of the ſnout, which 
terminated in a point. Along the mid- 
le of it run a deep round groove, thro 
hich he ſucked up the water, which he 
afterwards diſcharged at the ſpout-hole. 
From the top of this jaw proceeded a 
arge thick bone, which turned upwards 
imoſt perpendicularly to the height ot 
bout four feet, and formed part of a 
ind of ſkull, The under jaw was much 
arrower. than the upper, which is juſt 
he reverſe of the toothleſs whale, At 
e diſtance of about eight feet from the 


A 


This date was mentioned by the perſon who 
tewed Mr. Rackſtrow's curioſities ; but, if we 
ay judge from the appearance of the ſkeleton, 
e animal maſt have been thrown aſhore many 
Us previous to the time here mentioned. 


ſnout, 
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ſnout, it divides and becomes forked, in Mei? 
order to receive in the cavity a protube. {Wil 
rance of the upper jaw, which ſeem; he 
exactly to fit it. This jaw had two row; ne- 
of teeth, of which only one tooth then by 
remained; but this being quite looſe, and ba- 
kept in its place only by a piece of wir, thi 
it ſeems doubtful whether it be the rea (th 
tooth or not. The upper jaw has n thr 
teeth; but, inſtead of it, there is a groov]M!p! 
or ſocket to receive thoſe of the lower: the 
ſo that, when the mouth was ſhut, theyMWike 
muſt have reſembled ſo many pointeiſ fee 
weapons in a ſheath, | | 

The ſockets of the eyes, which wer er 
almoſt round, and placed nearly at A 
furtheſt part of the jaws, meaſured abo ha 
eighteen inches over, Hence, what mo 
told us by ſome writers, that the chi the 
talline humour of the eye in this fiſh | 


not larger than a pea, muſt appear iſ | 
common reaſon as a fable; for it canno F 
be conceived, that nature is ſo unequz]M's 3 
in her proportions, Beyond the ſocket lua 


of the eyes are the two fin bones, which: 
are very thick, five feet long, and tin 
feet three inches in the broadeſt part. Neou 
There were eleven ribs on each ſide in 
the largeſt of which was ten inches | 
circumference, They formed a cavit) 
eig 
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eight feet wide, within the body of the 
filh, and in which were containzd the 
heart, lungs, &c. The back-bone was 
nearly the ſame diſtance from the floor, 
Eby which the ribs were ſupported. The 
Iback-bone, which is three feet ten inches 
thick, meaſured in the round part only; 
(the upper part of it being cloſely ſet, 
throughout the whole length of it, with 
ſpinal bones, like thoſe of a hog) and 
the tail-fins, compoſed the reſt of this 
ſkeleton, The tail-fins were each eight 
feet long. | 
{ Though many parts of this ſkeleton 
ſeemed much decayed, owing perhaps in 
a great meaſure to the injuries it muſt 
have unavoidably received in being re- 
moved from place to place, it was never- 
theleſs highly worthy the attention of 
thoſe, who delight in natural curioſities, 
The ſubſtance called Spermaceti, waich 
is prepared from the brain of this whale, 
is an excellent balſamic, and a very va- 
luable medicine in diſeaſes of the breaſt ; 
as alſo to blunt the ſharpneſs of the hu- 
mours, It is very efficacious in old 
coughs, proceeding from defluxions, and 
In all internal ulcers. Indeed, various 
are the uſes of this medicine, with re- 
Ipect to internal application: When ap- 
plied 
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plied externally, it is emollient and yul. 
nerary, and is often uſed as a coſmetic, 
to ſoften the ſkin, and to render the com- 
plexion clear, 
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THE head of this ſpecies is of an ob- 
long form, and of ſuch a bulk as to ex- 
ceed that of all the reſt of the body. The 
end of the upper jaw is about five feet 
longer than that of the lower: the ſpout 
hole is placed a little above the middle 
of the noſe, and is divided in the middle, 
and covered with a lid. In the lower 
jaw there are forty-two teeth, bent like 
a fickle, thick in the middle, and grow- 
ing ſmaller towards each end, The eyes 
are very ſmall, not excceding thoſe of a2 
haddock in magnitude ; on the middle of 
the back it has a long ſpine inſtead of a 
fin: the ſkin has a ſilky appearance, is 
thin, and cf a black colour. The length 
of this ſpecies is uſually about fifty-four 
feet; and Linnæus informs us, that it 
purſues and terrifies the porpus ſo much, 
as frequently to drive them on ſhore. 


Tur 
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Tur RounD-HEapeD CACHALOY'F, 
ONE of this ſpecies was caſt aſhore 


| on one of the Orkney iſles, about twen- 


ty-four feet in length. The head of it 
was round, and the opening of the mouth 


(mall ; the teeth were about an inch and 


three quarters long, and about the thick+ 
neſs of a man's thumb in the largeſt part. 


It had a rough place on the back, in- 
ſtead of a fin, 


True HIGR-FINNED CACHALOT, 


THE ſpout-hole of this animal is 
placed in the front, and it has a fin on 
the middle of the back, which S:bbald 
compares to the mizen maſt of a ſhip. 
The head abounds with the beſt ſort of 
ſpermaceti. The teeth are lightly bent, 
about ſeven inches in length, and the 
greateſt circumference nine, They are 
much compreſſed on the ſides, and the 
points are rather blunt than flat: they 
are thin towards the bottom, having a 
very narrow but long orifice, or ſlit, hol- 
lowed to the depth of fiye inches and a 
quarter; and the teeth are immerſed in 
the jaw as far as that hollow, 


D 2 Or 
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Or THF DOLPHIN, Tae GRAM- 
PUS, and THE PORPUS. 


THESE fiſh have all teeth both in the 
upper and the lower jaw, and are much | 
ſmaller than the whale. The grampus, I | 
which is the largeſt, ſeldom exceeds 


twenty feet, which may be diſtinguiſhed 
by the flatneſs of its head, reſembling, in 
ſome degree, a boat turned upſide down, 
The porpus reſembles the grampus in 
many things, but the ſnout is not above 
eight feet long ; its ſnout alſo has more 
the appearance of that of an hog. The 
dolphin greatly reſembles the porpus, ex- 
cept that its ſnout is longer and more 
pointed. They have all fins on the back; 
they have all very large heads, like the 
reſt of the whale-kind; and reſemble 
each other in their appetites, their man- 
ners, and conformations ; being equally 
voracious, active, and roving. 

Their great agility prevents their being 
often taken, They ſeldom remain a mo- 
ment above water; ſometimes, indeed, 
their too eager purſuits expoſe them to 
danger; and a ſhoal of herrings often 
allures them out of their depth, Then 
indeed the hungry animal continues to 

flounder 
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founder in the ſhallows till knocked on 


the head, or till the retiring tide ſeaſon- 
® ably comes to its relief. But all this 
tribe, and the dolphin in particular, are 


[8 
1 


5 


equally ſwift and deſtructive, No fiſh 


could eſcape them, but from the aukward 


$- 


| poſition of the mouth, which is placed 


25 


in a manner under the head: yet, even 
with theſe diſadvantages, their depreda- 
tions are ſo great, that they have long 
had the appellation of the plunderers of 
the deep. 


The predilection of the ancients in 


| favour of theſe animals, particularly the 
dolphin, is not eafily accounted for. 
| Hiſtorians and philoſophers ſeem to have 


contended who ſhould invent the greateſt 
number of fables concerning them. The 
dolphin was celebrated in the earlieſt time 
for its fondneſs to the human race, and 
was diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of the 
boy-loving and philanthropiſt. Scarce 
an accident could happen at ſea, but the 
dolphin offered himſelt to convey the un- 
fortunate to ſhore. The muſician flung 
into the ſea by pirates, the boy taking 
an airing into the midſt of the fea, and 
returning again in ſafety, were obliged 
to the dolphin for its ſervices. It is in- 
deed difficult to aſſign a cauſe why the 

3 ancients 
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ancients ſhould thus have invented { 


many fables in their favour, Their f- 
gure is far from prejudicing us in their 


intereſts; their extreme rapacity tends 


ſtill leſs to endear them: I know nothing 
that can reconcile them to man and ex- 


cite his prejudices, except that when ta- 
ken they ſometimes have a plaintive moan, 
with which they continue to expreſs their 
pain till they expire. This, at firſt, 
might have excited human pity z and 
that might have produced affection. At 
preſent they are regarded even by the vul- 
gar in a very different light; their ap- 


pearance is far from being eſteemed a 


tavourable omen by the ſeamen ; and 
from their boundings, ſprings, and fro- 
lics in the water, experience has taught 


the mariners to prepare for a ſtorm, 


Neither is it to one circumſtance only 
that the ancients have confined their fa- 
bulous reports concerning theſe animals; 
as from their leaps out of their element, 
they aſſume a temporary curvature, which 
is not their natural figure in the water; 
the old painters and ſculptors have uni- 
verſally drawn them wrong. A dolphin 
is ſcarce ever exhibited by the ancients 
in a ftraight ſhape, but curved, in 
the poſition which they ſometimes ap- 

| | PCAT 
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pear in when exerting their force; and 
the poets too have adopted the general 
error. Even Pliny has aſſerted, that they 
inſtantly die when taken out of the water; 
but Rondelet, on the contrary, aſſures 
Jus, that he has ſeen a dolphin carried a- 
live from Montpelier to Lyons, 

{ The moderns have juſter notions of 


cir WY theſe animals; and diſregard the many 
it, fables, which every day's experience con- 
nd tradicts. Indeed their numbers are fo 


At great, and, though ſhy, they are ſo often 
1l- W taken, that ſuch peculiarities, if they 
p-vere poſſeſſed of any, would have been 
a long ſince aſcertained. "They are found, 
na the | porpus eſpecially, in ſuch vaſt num- 
'0- WW bers, in all parts of the ſea that ſurrounds 
ht WW this kingdom, that they are ſometimes 
noxious to ſeamen, when they fail in 
'ly WW ſmall veſſels. In ſome places they almoſt 
fa- W darken the water as they riſe to take 
ls; breath, and particularly before bad wea- 
nt, ther, are much agitated, ſwimming a- 
ch WW gainſt the wind, and tumbling about 
r; W with unuſual violence, 
ni- Whether theſe motions of the dol- 
ain phin are the gambols of pleaſure, or the 
nts WF agitations of terror, is not certainly 
in W known, Probably they dread thoſe ſea- 
p- ſons of turbulence, when the lefler fiſhes 
car ſhrink 
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ſhrink to the bottom, and their prey no 
longer preſent themſelves in ſufficient a- 
bundance, When the weather is fair, 
they are ſeen herding together, and pur- 
| ſuing ſhoals of various fiſh with great 
impetuoſity. Their method of hunting 
their game, is to follow in a pack, and 
thus give each other mutual aſſiſtance. 
At that ſe:ſon when the mackarel, the 
herring, the ſalmon, and other fiſh of 
paſſage, begin to make their appearance, 
the cctaceous tribes are ſeen fierce in the 
purſuit; urging their prey from one 


creek or bay to another, deterring them 
from the ſhallows, driving them towards iſ 


each other's ambuſh, and uſing a greater 
variety of arts than hounds are ſeen to 
exert in purſuing the hare, However, 
the porpus not only ſeeks for prey neal 
the ſurface, but often deſcends to the 
bottom in ſearch of ſand-eels and ſes— 
worms, which it roots out of the fand 
with its noſe, as hogs harrow up the 
fields for food, For this purpoſe, the 
noſe projects a little, is ſhorter and ſtrong- 
er than that of the dolphin; and th: 
neck is furniſhed with very ſtrong mul- 
cles, which enable it the readier to tum 


up the ſand, 


Some- 
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Sometimes indeed it happens, that the 
impetuoſity, or the hunger, of thef. ani- 


mals, in their uſual purſuits, urges them 
beyond the limits of ſafety. Ts fiſher- 
men, who extend their long nets for pil- 
chards, on the coaſts of Cornwall, have 
ſometimes an unwelcome capture in one 
of theſe, Their feeble nets, which are 
calculated only for taking imaller prey, 


ſuffer an univerſal laceration, from the 
efforts of this ſtrong animal to eſcape; 


and if it be not knocked on the head, 
before it has had time to flounder, the 
nets are deſtroyed, and the fiſhery inter- 
rupted. There is nothing, therefore, 


they ſo much dread, as the entangling a 
porpus ; and they do every thing to inti- 

midate the animal from approaching. 
Theſe animals are ſo violent in the 
purſuit of their prey, that they ſome- 
times follow a ſhoal of ſmall fiſhes up a 
freſh-water river, from whence they find 
it difficult to return, We have often 
ſeen them taken in the Thames at Lon- 
don, both above the bridges and below 
them, It is curious enough to obſerve 
with what activity they avoid their pur- 
ſuers, and what little time they require 
to fetch breath above the water. The 
manner of killing them is for four or five 
boats 
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boats to ſpread over the part of the river | 
in which they are ſeen, and with fire. 
arms to ſhoot at them the inſtant they 
riſe above the water. The fiſn being 
thus for ſome time kept in agitation, re. 
quires to come to the ſurface at quicker 
intervals, and thus affords the markſmen 
more frequent opportunities. 1 
The porpus yields a very large quan- 
tity of oil; and the lean of ſome, par. 
ticularly if the animal be young, is fail 
to be as well taſted as veal. The inba- 
bitants of Norway prepare, from the 
eggs found in the body of this fiſh, 1 
kind of caviare, which is ſaid to be ven 
delicate ſauce, or good when even eaten 
with bread. There is a fiſhery for por- 

peſs along the weſtern iſles of Scotland 

during the ſummer ſeaſon, when they 2. 
bound on that ſhore ; and this branch d 

induftry turns to good advantage, : 
We are told, that theſe animals I. 
with young ten months; that, like thi 
whale, they feldom bring forth above one 
at a time, and that in the midſt of ſum- 
mer: that they live to a conſiderabl 
age; and that they ſleep with the ſnout 
above water. They feem to poſſeſs, in 
a degree proportioned to their bulk, tht 
manners of whales; and the hiftory d 
on 
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pne ſpecies of cetaceous animals will, 
In a great meaſure, ſerve for all the reſt. 
Tze parts of the dolphin, appropri- 
ted to medicinal uſes, are the liver, the 
Bſhcs, the belly, and the fat. The belly 
bried, triturated, and exhibited in ſome 
proper liquor, is ſaid to cure ſplenetic 
Patients. It is ſaid, that the liver roaſt- 
Fa. and uſed with aliments, perfectly 
pures tertian and quartan fevers; as al- 


ar- BY o, that ſpecies of nocturnal fever known 


aid 57 the name of typhus. The aſhes are, 
py Pliny, enumerated among the medi- 

ines which cure the ringworm and le- 
proſies. According to the ſame author, 
©) hne fat melted, and drank with wine, 


ures dropſical patients. 


Or CARTILAGINOUS FISH. 


1 of | ALL thoſe fiſhes, whoſe muſcles are 
 {Wupported by cartilages inſtead of bones, 
8 pre called cartilaginous. Many of the 


the artilaginous fiſh are viviparous, being 
one. AW 

excluded from an egg which is hatched 
* within them. The egg conſiſts of a 


white and a yolk, and is lodged in a 
ale, formed of a thick tough ſubſtance, 
eſembling ſoftened horn: ſuch are the 
28s of the ray and ſhark kinds, Some 


indeed 
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indeed differ in this reſpect, and are oyi. 


parous ; ſuch is the ſturgeon and others, iſ 
Like the ray, ſome of them breathe 


through certain apertures beneath ; like 
the ſhark, others breathes through aper. 
tures on their ſides; or like the pike 
fiſh, others breathe through an apertur 
on the top of the head, for they hay 


not covers to their gills like the boniſf 
fiſh. Fiſhes of the cartilaginous kind 
have their bones always ſoft and yield-W 
ing; and age, which hardens the bone 


of other animals, contributes ſtill mon 
to ſoften theirs. The ſize of all fiſſes 
encreaſes with their age; but from the 
pliancy of the bones in this tribe, they 
ſeem to have no bounds placed to their 
dimenſions : it is indeed ſuppoſed, that 
they grow larger every day that they ex. 
iſt. They uſually chooſe colder ſeaſon: 
and ſituations than other fiſh for propa 
gating their kind ; and many. of then 
bring forth in the midſt of winter. 


Tus LAMPREY. 


LAMPREYS are ſea-fiſh, but, like 
the ſalmon, they quit the ſalt waters 2. 
bout the latter end of the winter, or tht 
beginning of ſpring ; and, after a bu 

| 0 
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Jof a few months, return again to the 
Wocean, a very few excepted. Though 
Ithe Severn is the moſt noted for them, 
Ithey are found at certain ſeaſons of the 
ear not only in ſeveral of our rivers, 
but in the moſt conſiderable of the Scotch 
Wand Iriſh rivers. They are the moſt in 
ſeaſon in the months of March, April, 
and May; for they are much firmer when 
Wjuſt arrived out of the ſalt water, than 


they are afterwards ; it having been ob- 
ſerved, that they appear waſted and very 
flabby at the approach of hot weather. 

It has been an ancient cuſtom, for the 
city of Glouceſter to preſent annually to 
his majeſty a lamprey pye, covered with 
a large raiſed cruſt, As this preſent is 
made at Chriſtmas, the corporation find 
it extremely difficult at that time to pro- 
cure any freſh lampreys, it being ſo early 
in the ſeaſon ; and ſometimes they have 
been known to purchaſe them at a gui- 
nea a- piece. 

Lampreys are ſometimes found that 
weigh four or five pounds: when either 
potted or ſtewed, they are reckoned a 
great delicacy; but they are a ſurfeiting 
food, as one of our monarchs fatally ex- 
perienced; the death of Henry the Firſt 

E 


being 
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being occaſioned by a plentiful meal of 
lampreys. 

The mouth of this fiſh is round, and 
placed rather obliquely below the end of 
the noſe: the edges are jagged, which 
enables them to adhere more ſtrongly to 
the ſtones, as their cuſtom is ; and from 
which they are not to be drawn off with- 
out ſome difficulty. There are twenty 
rows of ſingle teeth placed in the mouth 
of this animal, diſpoſed in circular or- 
ders, and placed tar within. The co- 
lour of the fiſh is duſky, marked with ir- 
regular ſpots of dirty yellow, which 
gives it a diſagreeable appearance. 


There is a ſpecies called the leſſer lam- MW 


prey, which grows to the length of about 
ten inches. The colour of the back is 
duſky, ſometimes mixed with blue ; and 
the whole under-fide is ſilvery. They 
are found in the Thames, Severn, and 
Dee; and, when potted, are by ſom? 
preferred to the larger kind. Great num: 
bers are taken about Mortlake, 


Tae PRIDE. 


THESE are frequent in the rivers neat 
Oxford, particularly the Iſis ; but they 
are to be found in other Engliſh rivers; 
where, 
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j : | 
, where, inftead of concealing themſelves 
nd {Wunder the ſtones, they plunge into the 
mud, and never are ſeen to adhere to an 


thing like other lampreys. The body is 
marked with ſeveral tranſverſe lines, paſ- 
om ſing the ſides from the back to the bot- 
ch- tom of the belly, The back fin is not 
* angular, like that of the former, but of 


1th Nan equal breadth, The tail is ſharp at 


the end. 


ir- THE SKATE, 
ich : ; : 
IN proportion to its bulk, the ſkate is 
\m. che thinneſt of any of the genus, and al- 
out!! ſo the largeſt, ſome weighing near an 
& is hundred pounds, The noſe is ſhort, and 
and ſharp pointed; it has a ſet of ſhort 
hey ſpines above the eyes: the whole of the 
aud Nupper part is of a pale brown, and ſome- 


m2 times ftreaked with black: the lower 


um- {Mart is white, marked with numerous 
minute black ſpots: the jaws are covered 
with ſmall granulated, but ſharp- point- 
ed teeth, The tail, which is of a mo- 
gerate length, has two fins near the end 
neat Nef it. One row of ſpines paſfes along 
they the top of it, and a iew others are irre- 
ers; Mguarly diſperfed on the edges. It is re- 
jete, E 2 CH marked, 
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marked, that in the males of this ſpecie: 


the fins are full of ſpines. fp 
Skates generate in March and April, mi 

at vn: ch time they ſwim near the ſur. 

face of the water, ſeveral of the males ra) 

purſuing one female. The females caſt N aj 

the bags, in which the young are in- the 

cluded, from May to September. They we 


are exceedingly poor and thin in Oddo · ¶ oj, 
ber, but they begin to improve in No- ane 
vember, and grow gradually better til ſin- 
May, at which time they are in the high - 3: 
eſt perfection, 2 fl 
All fiſhes of this kind are ranker when the 
firſt taken, than when they have been fiſh 
kept for two or three days. Jop, 
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THE noſe of this fiſh is very long 
narrow, and ſharp-pointed, reſemblin 
the end of a ſpontoon. The body | 
ſmooth and thin, in proportion to the 
ſize. The upper part is aſh coloured 
ſpotted with numbers of white ſpots, and 
a few black ones: the lower part is en 
tirely white: the tail is thick, with tw 
ſmall fins towards the end. The moutl 
is large, and furniſhed with numero 
ſmall ſharp teeth, bending inwards. O. 

a ea 
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each ſide of the tail is a row of ſmall 

ſpines, and another row runs up the 
, middle. | 
fe Mr. Ray mentions the fondneſs of this 
ny for human fleſh, and the method it 
it WW takes of deſtroying men, by overlaying 
n- chem, and keeping them down by its vaſt 
weight, till they are drowned, Phile 
gives nearly the ſame account of them; 
and we cannot refuſe giving them credit, 
ſince Ulloa. in his voyages, vol. i. p. 
132, gives exactly the ſame account of 
a fiſh found in the South Seas, which is 
the terror of thoſe employed in the pearl 
hibery. It is ſaid to ſurround, or wrap 
up, the unhappy divers till they are ſuf- 
focated; to guard againſt which, the ne- 
groes never plunge into the water with- 
out a ſharp knife to defend themſelves 
againſt the aſſaults of this formidable 
enemy. 

One of this ſpecies was taken in the 
ſtreight that divides Angleſea from Caer- 
narvonſhire in 1768, which was near ſe- 
Wen feet in length, and five feet two 
inches in breadth, It made a moſt re- 
arkable ſnorting noiſe, when it was firſt 
rought on ſhore. 

E 3 THE 
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TRE Rovcn RAY. 


THE rough ray derives its Latin 
name from the inſtruments uſed by ful. 
lers in ſmoothing cloth, the back being 
rough, with ſmall ſpines reſembling thoſe 
inſtruments.” "Theſe ſpines are ſpread 
over the head, and the upper part of the 
fins, as well as over the back: near the 
eye is a ſemi-circular order of large ſpines, 
and about the noſe are a few others; 2 
row of the ſame kind extends halt way 
down the back ; and the tail is armed 
with a double row of till greater ſpines, 
The upper part is a mixture of aſh-co- 
Tour and yellow, and the Jower part of 
the body is entirely white. 

The rough ray inflicts but flight 
wounds with the prickles with which al- 
moſt its whole body is covered. It ap- 
pears harmleſs to the ignorant, and any 
one would, at firſt fight, venture to take 
it in his hand, without any apprehen- 
fions ; but the adventurer would ſoon 
find, that there is not a ſingle part of its 
body that is not armed with ſpines ; and 
that there is no method of feizing the a- 
nimal, but by the little fin at the end of 
the tail, 


TAE 
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Fra: Crame RAY, on TORPEDO. 


THE torpedo is a well-known formi- 
dable animal: the narcotic, or numbing 
quality of this fiſh, has been taken no- 


: ſtice of in all ages. The body of this fiſh 
d Ws almoſt circular, and thicker than o- 
ie thers of the ray kind. The ſkin is ſoft, 


Smooth, and of a yellowiſh colour, mark» 
ed with large annular ſpots like the reft 


$ 

: of the kind; the eyes are very ſmall ; 
be tail tapering to a point; and the 
eight of the fiſh from five to fifteen 


pounds, From its outward appearance, 

o perſon would ſuppoſe it to be furniſh 
ed with any extraordinary powers; it 
has no muſcles that ſeem calculated for 
any great exertions; no internal confor- 
mation eſſentially differing from the reſt 
of its kind; yet ſuch is that unaccount- 
able power it poſſeſſes, that, when alive, 
it inſtantly deprives the perſon who 
touches it of the uſe of bis arm, and 
even affects him if he touches it with a 
ſick, Oppia ſays it will benumb the 
aſtoniſhed fiſherman, even through the 
whole length of line and rod. | 


ot WThe hock'd torpedo neer forgets its art, 
but ſoon as ſtruck begins to play its part, 4 
An 
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And to the line applies its magic ſides; 
Without delay the ſubtile power glides 
Along the pliant rod, and ſlender hairs, 
Then to the fither's hand as ſwift repairs: 
Amaz'd he ſtands ; his arms of ſenſe bereft, 
Down drops the idle rod ; his prey is left: 
Not leſs benumb'd than if he'd felt the whole 
Of froſt's ſevereſt rage beneath the arctic 
pole. 


The ſhock given by the torpedo re- 
ſembles the ſtroke of an electrical ma- 
chine. Kempfer gives us the following 
account of it. The inſtant,” fays 
he, „I touched it with my hand, I felt 
a terrible numbneſs in my arm, and 
as far up as my ſhoulder, Even it 
one treads upon it with the ſhoe on, 
« it affects not only the leg, but tht 
„Whole thigh upwards. Thoſe who 
© touch it with the foot, are ſeized with 
a ſtronger palpitation than even those 
« who touch it with the hand, This 
% numbneſs bears no reſemblance to that 
&« which we feel when a nerve is a long 
ce time preſſed, and the foot is ſaid to be 
ce aſleep; it rather appears like a ſudden 
« vapour, which, paſſing through tit 
< pores in an inſtant, penetrates to tit 
« very ſprings of life, from whence | 
& diftuſes iticlf over the whole _ 

al 
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and gives real pain, The nerves are 
ſo affected, that the perſon ſtruck im- 
agines all the bones of his body, and 
particularly thoſe of the limb that re- 
ceived the blow, are driven out of 
joint. All this is accompanied with 
an univerſal tremor, a ſickneſs of the 
ſtomach, a general convulſion, and a 
total ſuſpenſion of the faculties of the 
mind, in ſhort, ſuch is the pain, that 
all the force of our promiſes and au- 
thority, could not prevail upon a ſea- 
man to undergo the ſhock a ſecond 
time. A negroe, indeed, that was 
ſtanding by, readily undertook to touch 
the torpedo; and was ſeen to handle 
it without feeling any of its effects, 
He informed us, that his whole ſecret 
conſiſted in keeping his breath ; and 
we found, upon trial, that this me- 
thod anſwered with ourſelves. When 
we held in our breath, the torpedo 
was harmleſs, but when we breathed 
ever ſo little, its efficacy took place.” 
Though Kempfer has given a good 


deſcription of the effects of this animal's 


ſhock, yet ſucceeding experience has con- 


vinced us, that holding the breath will 
not preſerve us from its violence; tho 
the iſh may be ſometimes touched with 


perfect ſecurity. Great 
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Great as the powers of this fiſh ar 
when in vigour, they are impaired as t 
declines in ſtrength, and totally ceaſe We 
when it expires. No noxious qualities 
are imputed to it as a food, for they are 
frequently eat by the French, who find 
them more frequently on their coaſts, iſ 
than we do on ours. |; 


There is a double uſe in this ſtrang: f 
power the torpedo is endued with: it 


exerted as a means of defence againſt vo- 
racious fiſh, which are at a touch de- 
prived of all poſſibility of ſeizing their 
prey; and by concealing itſelf in the 
mud, and benumbing the fiſh that are 
careleſsly ſwimming about, it makes: 
ready prey of them. | 

The torpedo inhabits hot or warm cli- 
mates, and is rarely taken in the Britilk 
Teas. 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that the fe- 
male torpedo is much more powerful 
than the male. Lorenzini, who ha 
made feveral experiments upon this ant- 
mal, is of opinion, that its power whol- 
ly refides in two thin muſcles that cover 
à part of the back. Theſe he calls the 
trenibling fibres; and he ſeems convia- 
ced, that the animal may be touched wit! 
ſafety in any other part, It is now ge- 
| nelralh 
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N erally known, that there are other fiſh 
pf the ray kind, poſſeſſed of the numb- 
Ing quality, which has acquired them the 


ame of the torpedo. Atkins and Moore 


Weſcribe theſe as ſhaped like a mackarel, 
Except that the head is conſiderably larger. 

Condamine deſcribes a fiſh poſſeſſed of 
he powers of the torpedo, of a ſhape ve- 


different from the former, and greatly 


Feſembling a lamprey. He alſo informs 
Is, that if it is touched by the hands, or 
ven with a ſtick, it inſtantly benumbs 
the hand and arm to the very ſhoulder. 


Captain Johnſon being at Caſlan, a 
ailor caught one of theſe fiſh, which he 
uppoſed to be a bream ; but the very 
iſtant that he touched it, he cried out 
hat he had loſt the uſe of his hand. 
is companions laughed at him, and one 
them immediately trod upon it with 
is naked foot, when his whole leg be- 
ame ſuddenly motionleſs: the cook was 
hen called, and ordered to take the fiſh 

d dreſs it; but he immediately let it 
all, and, in a mournful tone, declared 
e was ſeized with the palſy. At length 
negro, who was preſent, ſaid he was 
cquainted with the fiſh, and aſſured 

em that, after it was dead, it would 
ſe the numbing quality. 

| As The 
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The following experiment, made by 
Mr. Walſh, in preſence of the academy 
at Rochelle, for evincing the circuit of 
the electric matter which iſſues from the Nec 
torpedo, deſerves to be quoted. Ro 

„A living torpedo was laid on a table, WW re 
upon a wet napkin ; round another table Me 
ſtood five perſons inſulated ; ind tw, 
braſs wires, each thirteen feet long wereMng 
ſuſpended from the ceiling by filken ia 
ſtrings. One of the wires reſted by o 
end on the wet napkin, the other end 
was immerſed in a baſon full of water, 
ama on a ſecond table, on which ſtool 
our other baſons, likewiſe full of water 
The firſt perſon put a finger of one han! 
into the water in which the wire was im. 
merſed, and a finger of the other hand 
into the ſecond, and ſo on ſucceſſively til 
all the five perſons communicated with 
one ancther by the water in the baſons 
In the laſt bakin one end of the ſecond 
wire was dipped, and with the other en 
Mr. Walſh touched the back of the tor: 
poly when the five perſons felt a ſhock, 

differing in nothing from that of tit 
2 experiment, except being weak 
Mr. Walſh, who was not in ti! 
Circle of conduction, felt nothing 


This was ſeveral times ſucceſſively is 
peatel 
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heated, even with eight perſons ; and the 
xperiment being related by M. de Sig- 
ette, mayor of the city, and one of the 
ecretaries to the academy of ſciences of 
Rochelle, and publiſhed by him in the 
French Gazette, the account becomes 
he more authenticated,” 

The diſcourſe ends with the follow- 
ng addreſs to Mr. Walſh, on preſenting 
him with the medal, 

« In conſequence of the approbation 
pf the choice made by the council, ſo 
nfeignedly expreited in the countenance 
f every gentleman preſent, it remains, 
ter. hat in the name, and by the authority, 
ff the Royal Society in London, formed 
or the improvement of natural know- 
auge, I deliver into your hand this me- 
Jal, the prize you have ſo meritoriouſly 
btained ; not doubting, Sir, of your 
rateful acceptance of ſo honourable and 
nperiſhing a memorial of their eſteem, 
nd of the ſenſe of their obligations to a 
erſon, who in ſo diſtinguiſhed a manner 
as contributed to promote the great ends 
Wt their inſtitution. And, in the ſame 
eſpectable name, let me add, that they 
re ſo much perſuaded of your abilities to 
liſt in their grand work, the interpreta 
on of nature, that they earneſtly call 

F upon 
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upon you to continue your liberal and 
ſpirited labours. With pleaſure they un. 

derſtand that you have already turnel 
your views to the electric gymnotus, that 
other wonder of the waters, an 2nimy 


poſſeſſed of powers ſimilar to thoſe of the 


terpedo, but of ſuperior energy; and thi 
ſociety flatter themſelves, that ſo much 
light will be gained by that enquiry, that 
ou will be enabled ſoon to make. a far. 
ther diſcovery of the myſteries of nature, 
Her veil, fear not, Sir, to approach 
Animated with the preſence of this illui. 
trious and ſucceſsful body, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that nature has no vel, 
but what time and perſevering exper. 
ments may remove. In the inſtance be- 
fore us, view the progreſs of the powen 
of the mind; view the philoſophers 
the early ages, like the children of the 
world”, amuſed and ſatisfied with the 
ſtories of the torpedo, as incurious about 
their authenticity, as about the cauſes d 
ſuch extraordinary effects. This animi 
ſerved them for an emblem, or an hiero- 
glyphic, for a figure of ſpeech, or an allu- 
ſion of pleaſantry; at beſt as a theme 
for a copy of verſes. But the world, 1 
ling in years and in wiſdom, rejects ſuch 
trifles, The interpreters of nature, . 
the 
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xe adult ſtate of time, make experiments 
nd inductions, diſtruſt their intellects, 
onfide in facts and in their ſenſes: and 
y theſe arts drawing aſide the veil of 
bature, find a mean and groveling ani- 
nal armed with lightning ; that awful 
nd celeſtial fire revered by the antients 
the peculiar attribute of the father of 
heir gods,” 


be following is a curious account of the 
WW Gymnotus Electricus, or electrical 
Eel, In a Letter from Alexander Gar- 
den, M. D. F. R. S8. to John Ellis, 
Eſq; F. R. S. read before the Royal 
Society the 23d of February, 1775. 


Charles-Town, South-Carolina. 
Auguſt 14, 1774. 

SIR, | 

A few days fince I went to ſee fome 
ery curious fiſh, which were brought 
ere about nine or ten weeks ago from 
urinam; and I was both ſurprized and 
elighted to obſerve their ſtrange ſhape, 
nd experience their wonderful proper- 
es. I had before received ſome vague 
ccount of ſuch a fiſh z but I always 
ought, that much of what I always 
card was fabulous. There are five of 
F 2 theſe 


————— — — 
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theſe fiſhes now here, of different ſizes, Mints 
from two feet in length, to three feet ma, 
eight inches. The following deſcription Wipe: 
was made out from the longeſt and Jar. h. 
geſt, It might have been much mor 
accurate, if there had been a poſſibility Heigl 
of handling the fiſh, and examining tie. 
leiſurely ; or if I could have had a dealWten 
ſpecimen, as many things relating to tie abo 
internal and external ſtructure could inWheac 
that caſe have been more exactly aſcet- mp 
tained, But this fiſh hath the amazing ert 
power of giving ſo ſudden and ſo violent 
a ſhock to any perſon that touches it Wes! 
that there is, I think, an abſolute impo he 
ſibility of ever examining, accurately, Pp 
living ſpecimen, and the perſon who owny*"g 
them, rates them at too high a pries 
(not leſs than fifty guineas for the ſmal Hui 
eſt) for me to get a dead ſpecimen, uud 
leſs one ſhould die by accident; if then, 
ſhould happen, you may depend on ha! tt 
ing a more _ and accurate accounW'un 
for the Society, ind 
George Baker, mariner, who broug""rec 
them here, intends to carry them to Eng ls, 
land; but as it is very uncertain whe The 
ther they will arrive in health, and orte 
alive, I have recommended to him to gage 
a ſmall caſk of rum, with a large bungFg< 


int 
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into which he may put any of them that 
may die, and ſo prepare them for the in- 
ſpection and examination of the curious 
when he arrives. 
The largeſt of theſe fiſh was three feet 
eight inches in length, when extending 
elf moſt, and might have been from 
ten to fourteen inches in circumference 
bout the thickeſt part of the body. The 
ead is Jarge, broad, flat, ſmooth, and 
mpreſſed here and there with holes, as if 
perforated with a blunt needle, eſpecial- 
towards the ſides, where they are more 
egularly ranged in a line on each fide, 
he roſtrum is obtuſe and rounded, The 
pper and lower jaws are of an equal 
ength, and the gape is large. I he noſ- 
ils are two on each ſide; the firſt large, 
ubular, and elevated above the ſurface ; 
ind the others ſmall, and level with the 
Kin, placed immediately behind the verge 
ft the roſtrum, at the diſtance of an inch 
under. The eyes are ſmall, flattiſh, 
ind of a blueiſh colour, placed about 
glee quarters of an inch behind the noſ- 
En:''ls, and towards the ſides of the head, 
wheW he whole head ſeems to be well ſup- 
1d a orted; but whether with bones or car- 
o cefÞllages, I could not learn. The body is 
rge, thick, and roundiſh, for a conſi- 
F 3 derable 
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derable diſtance from the head, and then 


gradually grows ſmaller, but at the ſame 
time deeper, or becomes of an acinaci. 
form ſhape to the point of the tail, which 


is rather blunt. Thete are many light 


coloured ſpots on the back and ſides of 
the belly, placed at conſiderable diſtancu 


in irregular lines, but more numerous 
and diſtinct towards the tail. When the 
fiſh was ſwimming, it meaſured ſixteen 
inches in depth near the middle, fron 
the upper part of the back to the lower 
edge of the fin, and it could not be more 
than two inches broad on the back at 
that place. The whole body, from 2. 


bout four inches below the head, ſeem: 


to be clearly diſtinguiſhed into four dif- 
ferent longitudinal parts or diviſions, 
The upper part, or back, is roundiſh, o 
a dark colour, and ſeparated from the o- 
ther parts on each fide by the lateral 
lines, which, taking their riſe at the bal: 
of the head, juſt above the peCtoral fins, 
run down the ſides, gradually converg- 
ing as the fiſh grows tmaller, to the tail, 
and makes fo viſible a depreſſion or fur- 
row in their courſe, as to diſtinguiſh thi 
from the ſecond part or diviſion, whic 
may be properly called the body, or 2 
leaſt appears to be the ſtrong muſculit 


pal . 
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part of the fiſh, This ſecond diviſion is 


e : of a lighter and more clear blueiſh co- 
j. our than the upper or back part, and 
4 WW ſeems to ſwell out ſomewhat on each ſide, 
from the depreſſion of the lateral lines; 
but towards the lower or under part, is 
again contracted, or ſharpened into the 
third part, or carina. This carina, or 
keel, is very diſtinguiſhable from the o- 
ther two diviſions by its thinneſs, its 
apparent laxneſs, and by the reticulated 
ſkin of a more grey and light colour, 
with which it 1s covered. When the 
animal ſwims gently in pretty deep wa- 
ter, the rhomboidal reticulations of the 
I ſkin of this carina are very diſcernible ; 
but when the water is ſhallow, or the 
depth of the carina is contracted, theſe 
reticulations appear like many irregular 
o- longitudinal pliczz. The carina begins 
era about ſix or ſeven inches below the baſe 
bale of the head, and gradually widening or 
ins deepening as it goes along, reaches down 
erg - to the tail, where it is thinneſt, It 
rail, ſeems to be of a ſtrong muſcular nature. 
Where it firſt takes its riſe from the body 
of the fiſh, it ſeems to be about one inch, 
or one inch and an half thick, and is 
gradually ſharpened to a thin edge, where 
the fourth and laſt part is fituated, viz. 


a long, 
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a long, deep, ſoft, wavy fin, which takes 
its riſe about three or four inches at moſt 
below the head, and runs down along the 
ſharp edge of the carina, to the extre- 
mity of the tail. Where it firſt riſes it 
is not deep, but gradually deepens or 
widens as it approaches the tail. It is 
of a very pliable, ſoft conſiſtence, and 
ſeems rather longer than the body. TI he 
{ituation of the anus in this fiſh is very 
ſingular, being placed underneath, and 
being about an inch more forward than 
the pectoral fins, and conſequently con- 
ſiderably nearer the roſtrum, It is a 
pretty long rima in appearance ; but the 
aperture muſt be very imall, as the form- 
ed excrements are only about the ſize of 
a quill of a common dung-hil] tow! 
There are two pectoral (if I may call 
them ſo) fins, placed one on each fide, 
juſt behind the head, over the foramins 
ſpiratoria, which are ſmall, and gene- 
rally covered with a lax ſkin, ſituated in 
the axillæ of theſe fins. Theſe fins are 
ſmall for the ſize of the fiſh, being ſcarce- 
ly aninch in length, of a very thin, de- 
licate conſiſtence, and orbicular ſhape. 
They ſeem to be chiefly uſeful in ſup- 
porting and raiſing the head of the fiſh 


when he wants to breathe, which he 
| | does 
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does every four or five minutes, by raiſ- 
ing his mouth out of the water: this 
ſhews that he has lungs, and is amphi- 
bious, and foramina ſpiratoria ſeem to 
indicate his having bronchiæ likewiſe ; 
but this I only offer as a conjecture, not 
being certain of the fact. I muſt now 
mention-the appearance of a number of 
ſmall croſs bands, annular diviſions, or 
rather rugæ of the ſkin of the body. 
They reach acroſs the body down to the 
an Whbaſe of the carina on each tide ; but 
n- choſe that croſs the back ſeem to termi- 
2 Waate at the lateral lines, where new rings 
he take their riſe, not exactly in the ſame 
m- Wine, and run down the carina. This 
of Meives the fiſh ſomewhat of a worm-like 
wi. Wppearance ; and indeed it ſeems to have 
all Wome of the properties of this tribe, for 
de, Wit has a power of lengthening or ſhort- 
ina Fening its body to a certain degree, for 
ne- Wits own conveniency, or agreeable to its 
in Wown inclination, I have ſeen this ſpe- 
are Weimen, which I have meaſured three feet 
ce- Weight inches, ſhorten himſelf to three 
de- ¶ feet two inches; but beſides this power 
ape. Mot lengthening or ſhortening his body, 
up- Whe can ſwim forwards or backwards with 
ih Wapparently equal eaſe to himſelf ; which 
ne Wis another property of the vermicular 
Jes tribe. 
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tribe. When he ſwims forwards, the 
undulation, or wayy motion of the fin 
and carina, begin from the upper part, 
and move downwards; but when he 
ſwims backwards, and the tail goes fore- 
moſt, and the undulations of the fin be- 
gin at the extremity of the tail or fin, 
and proceed in ſucceſſion from that back- 
wards to the upper part of the body; in 
either caſe he ſwims equally ſwift. Eve- 
ry now and then the fiſh lays himſelf on 
one ſide, as it were, to reft himſelf, and 
then the four ſeveral diviſions of his body 
aboye-mentioned are very diſtinctly ſeen, 
vig. the vermiform appearance of the 
two upper diviſtons ; the retiform ap- 
pearance of the carina; and the laſt, or 
dark- coloured fin, whoſe rays ſeem to 
be exceedingly ſoft and flexible, and en- 
tirely at the command of the ſtrong muſ- 
cular carina. When he is taken out of 
the water, and laid on his belly, the ca- 
rina and fin lie to one fide, in the ſame 
manner as the ventral fin of the tertrao- 
don does, when he creeps on the ground. 
F have been the longer and more parti- 
cular in the deſcription of the external 
ſtructure of this animaPs body, becauſe 
J think, as it is of a. moft ſingular na- 
ture, and endowed with ſome amazing 
| pro- 
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properties, even the moſt minute cir- 
umſtance I was able to obſerve relating 
to it, ſhould be mentioned. 

5 The perſon to whom theſe animals 
belong, calls them electrical fiſh; and 
ndeed the power they have of giving an 
lecrical ſhock to any perſon, or to any 
„ Fumber of perſons who join hands to- 
" Weether, the extreme perſon on each fide 
ouching the fiſh, is their moſt ſingular 
and aſtoniſhing property. All the five 
e have here are poſſeſſed of this pow- 
rin a very great degree, and communi- 
e the ſhock to one perſon, ot to any 
he Number of perſons, either by the imme- 
late touch of the fiſh with the hand, or 


* dy the mediation of any metalline rod. 
0 he keeper ſays, that when they were 
en- rt caught, they could give a much 
u. tronger ſhock by a metalline conductor 
9 han they can do at preſent. 't he per- 
ea. Do who is to receive the ſhock, muſt 
ne e the fiſn with both hands, at ſome 
1 onfiderable diſtance aſunder, ſo as to 
ad. Norm the communication, otherwiſe he 


ill not receive it; at leaſt I never ſaw 
ny one ſhocked from taking hold of it 
th one hand only; though ſome have 
lured me, that they were ſhocked by 
aying one hand on him. 1 myſelf have 
taken 
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taken hold of the largeſt with one hand 
only, without ever receiving a ſhock; 
but I never. touched it with both hands, 
at a little diſtance aſunder, without feel. 
| ing a ſmart ſhock. I have often re 
| marked, that when it is taken hold o 
1 with one hand, and the other hand i; 
put into the water over its body, with. 

out touching it, the perſon received 

ſmart ſhock ; and I have obſerved the 

| - ſame effect follow when a number joinet 
l hands, and the perſon at one extremity 
of the circle took hold of, or touchel 

the fiſh, and the perſon at the other en- 

tremity put his hand into the water, over 

the body of the fiſh. The ſhock wa 
communicated through the whole circle 

as ſmartly as if both the extreme per 

ſons had touched the fiſh. In this it 

ſeems to differ widely from the torpedo, 

or elſe we are much miſinformed of the 

manner in which the benumbing effed 

of that fiſh is communicated. The 

ſhock which our Surinam fiſh gives, 

ſeems to be wholly electrical; and al 

the phænomena or properties of it ex 

actly reſemble thoſe of the electric aui 

of our atmoſphere when collected, 2 

far as they are diſcoverable from the ſe- 

veral trials made on this fiſh, Thi 

ſtroke 
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in} ſtcoke is communicated by the ſame con- 
-; .WuQtors, and intercepted by the inter- 
4, Woſition of the * original electrics, 
el. r electrics per ſe, as the 10 uſed to be 
te. alled. The keeper of theſe fiſh in- 
| i orms me, that he catched them in Su- 
1 i inam river, a great way up, beyond 
ih- rhere the ſalt water reaches; and they 
ee a freſh-water fiſh only. He ſays that 
the hey are eaten, and by ſome people eſ- 
eemed a great delicacy. They live on 
ſh, worms, or any animal food, if it 
cut ſmall, ſo that they can ſwallow it. 
When ſmal]-lived fiſhes are thrown into 
he water, they firſt give them a ſhock, 
hich kills, or ſtupifies them, that they 
ay ſwallow them eaſily, and without 
any trouble. If one of theſe ſmall fiſhes 
$ i&fter it is ſhocked, and to all appearance 
edo, Mead, be taken out of the veſſel where 
debe electrical fiſh is, and put into freſh 
oa Mvater, it will ſoon revive again. If a 
The Narger fiſh than they can ſwallow be 
yes, FE rown into the water at a time that 
bey are hungry, they give him ſome 
ex- nart ſhocks, till he is apparently dead, 
aun end then try to ſwallow or ſuck him in 
but after ſeveral attempts, finding he is 
00 large, they quit him. Upon the 
noſt careful inſpection of ſuch fiſh, I 
& could 
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could never ſee any mark of teeth, « 
the leaſt wound or ſcratch on them, 
When the electrical fiſh are hungy, 
they are pretty keen after their food; 
but they are ſoon ſatisfied, not being 
able to contain much at a time. An 
electrical fiſh of three feet and upward; 
in length, cannot ſwallow a ſmall fi 
above two or at moſt three inches and: 
half long. Since I wrote the above de- 
ſcription and remarks, I have had Mr. 
Bancroft's Eſſay on the Natural Hiſtory 
of Guiana put into my hands, in which 
I find an account of this animal ; but 
as I think he has not been very particu- 
lar in the deſcription of it, I. reſolved 
| ill to ſend you the above account, that 
you might judge for yourſelf. I obſerve, 
that his account, or deſcription, and 
mine differ in ſeveral things, and amongl 
others, where he ſays, that thoſe fil 
were uſually about three feet in length; 
but the one, of which I have fent 1 
flight deſcription, was three feet eight 
inches. This ſmall variation might in- 
deed have happened without any error; 
but I am told, that ſome of them hab 
been ſeen in Surinam river upwards of 
twenty feet long, whoſe ſtroke or ſhoci 
provei 
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proved inſtant death to any perſon that 
unluckily received it, 


Tue THORNBACK. 


THE thornback differs from the ſkate, 

in being leſs, and in being armed with 
a greater number of ſpines or prickles, 
from whence it has its name. It has 
one row on the back, and three on the 
tail, Mr. Pennant mentions a large 
one that he had ſeen, which had three 
rows on the back, and five on the tail. 
The ſhape of the body, excluſive of the 
tail, is nearly ſquare, and yet a tranſ- 
erſe line, drawn from corner to corner, 
is longer than a linedrawn from the head 
o the root of the tail, ſo that the fiſh 
may in reality be ſaid to be broader than 
It is long. It has no ſcales, but is co- 
ered with a kind of ſlime, which ren- 
ters it extremely ſlippery. The upper 
part is of a duſky colour, ſpotted with 
hite, and the belly is entirely white; 
he eyes are very prominent, and placed 
dn the upper part of the head, having 
o bone or any thing elſe to defend 
them. On the noſe, and on the inner 
ide of the forehead, near the eyes, are 
a few prickles; and others are irregu- 
G 2 larly 
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larly ſcattered on the upper part of e bre 
pectoral fins, 

If a thornback is placed with th: 0 
belly uppermoſt, the noſtrils appear, ani Hort 
are contiguous to the mouth, which i: 
deſtitute of teeth; but the jaw- bones 
are as rough as a file. The gills, as, 
other ſh of this kind, conſiſt of fir. 
holes, placed in a ſemicircular form; 
and there are two ſemicircles on the 
lower part of the fiſh, one encompaſlins 
the breaſt, and the other the lower bel. G 
Iy, which is divided from the upper b 
a bone, where theſe circles touch. 

The young fiſh have very few prick 


les on them, and their backs are ofter was 
ſpotted with white, each ſpot being ei- hy 


circled with black. Thornbacks ar 
ſometimes found to weigh fourteen « 
fifteen pounds, but with us they ſeldon 
exceed eight. 

They frequent our ſandy ſhores, and 
are very voracious; they feed on a 
ſorts of flat fiſh, and are particular) 


fond of herrings and ſand eels, Some = 
times they feed upon cruſtaceous an 7 
mals, ſuch as crabs, &c. They beg m 
to generate in June, and produce the tc 


young in July and Auguſt, which (a 
well as thoſe of the ſkate) are by 
. (al 


77 
Maids before they are old enough to 
breed. In November the thornback 
begins to be in ſeaſon, and continues 
ſo later than the ſkate, but the young 
of both are good at any time of the year. 
g The fleſh of the thornback reſembles 
that of a ſkate, but it is leſs delicate, 
and harder of digeſtion; but the liver 
is conſidered by ſome as a great delicacy. 


Tn STING RAY, ork FIRE FLARE. 
b THIS is diſtinguiſhed from other car- 


tilaginous fiſh, in having a remarkable 
, ſpine on the tail, which is a formidable 
weapon. The tail is very thick at the 
beginning ; the ſpine is placed about a 
third the length of the former from the 
body, and is about fix inches Jong, 
flat on the top and bottom, very hard, 
and ſharp-pointed, the two ſides of 
which are thin, and ſharply bearded the 
whole way. The tail, which extends 
about four inches beyond the end of this 
ſpine, gradually becomes ſlender at the 
extremity, 

The ſpine, with which nature has 
armed this fiſh, has oecaſioned the an- 
tients to give many tremendous fables 
eoncerning it, Pliny, Ælian, and Op- 
A | G 3 plan, 
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pian, have given it a venom that affect; 
even the inanimate creation . But 
there is not the leaſt credit to be given 
to the account of its venomous quali- 
ties; though it is ſtill believed by fiſh- 
ermen in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 
Conſidered, indeed, as a weapon of de- 
fence, it is capable of giving a danger- 
ous wound, when it falls on a tendinous 
part, or on a perſon in a bad habit of 
body. As to any fiſh having a ſpine 
charged with actual poiſon, we muſt 
beg leave to refuſe our aſſent to it, tho 
the opinion is ſanctified by the name of 
Linnæus. 

This ſpecies ſhed their ſpine, and re- 
new them annually; and the new ſpine 
ſometimes appears before the old one 
drops off, on which account the Corniſh 
people call it the Cardinal Triloſt, or 
three tailed. 

The ſting-ray does not grow to the 
bulk of the others; the eyes are large, 
and placed in the upper part of the head, 
and the mouth in the Jower. It has a 
hole behind each eye; the mouth 1s 
large, and placed tranſverſely, and the 
noſe is long and ſharp-pointed. T he 
apertures on the gills are five on each 


— — — 


ſide, 
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ſide, beginning a little below the mouth, 

and extending to the breaſt. The ſides 

ate terminated, throughout their whole 

length, by a broad fin. | 

The body is quite ſmooth, and almoſt 

of a circular ſhape ; it is thicker in the 

middle than any other ray, but grows 

Neery thin towards the edges. The up- 

| Wiper part of the body is of a dirty yel- 

low colour, the middle part of a dulliſh 

blue; the lower ſide white, and the tail 
and ſpine duſky. 


f Tre AxETI FISH, 
THIS is alſo called the monk-fiſh, 


and is of a middle nature between rays 
and ſharks, partaking ſomething of the 
haracter of both, though it is an ex- 
eption to each in the ſituation of the 
outh, which is placed at the extremi- 
yof the head ; it grows to a very large 
ne, and ſometimes: weighs upwards of 
dne hundred and nfty pounds. The 
back and ſides are of a dirty aſh-colour, 
and very rough ; and the belly is white. 

he head is roundiſh at the extremity, 
and in each jaw there are three rows of 
eeth, each row conſiſting of eighteen ; 
but the number is not exactly ihe ſame 
& in 


| 
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in all fiſh of this kind; Mr. Pennant 
mentions one that had five rows of teeth 
all round the jaws. Like thoſe of all 
ſharks, the animal can raiſe or depreſs 
them at pleaſure, by means of muſcles 
uniting them to the jaws, not being 
lodged in ſockets as the teeth of ceta- 
ceous fiſh are. The tongue is broad, 
and ſharp at the end; and the noſtrils, 
which are placed on the upper lip, ate 
wide, and filled with a kind of lime; 
the eyes are ſmalliſh, and behind each i 
a ſemilunar orifice. Inſtead of pills, it 
has five holes like the thornback, lt 
has two fins, placed near the head, 
which reſemble wings, and is therefore 
called the angel- fiſn; angels being te. 
preſented with wings; the ventral fin 
are placed in the ſame manner, 

This fiſh is frequently found on our 
coaſts, where it prowls about for prey, 
like others of the kind. It is extremely 
voracious, and, like the ray, feeds cn 
flat-fiſn and flounders, which keep neat 
the bottom of the water. It is extreme 
ly fierce, and dangerous to be approach 
ed. Mr. Pennant. acquaints us of al 
inſtance of a fiſherman, whoſe leg wi 
:terribly torn by a large one of this ſpe 
cies, which lay within his nets in * 
1 | of 
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low water, and which he went to lay 
hold of incautiouſly *. 
Theſe, as well as the reſt of the ge- 
nus, have much malignity in their aſ- 
: their eyes, which are oblong, ſunk 
into their head, and over-hung by their 
ſkin, ſeem fuller of malevolence than fire. 
Their ſkin, which is very rough, was 
uſed by the antients to poliſh wood and 
ivory, for which purpoſes the moderns 
uſe that of the greater dog- fiſn. The 
fleſh was formerly thought a delicacy, 
but is now. neglected even by the pooreſt 
people, on account of its coarſeneſs and 
ranknels, 


Tus PicxteDd Doo FISH. 


THIS fiſh has its name from a ſtrong 
ſharp ſpine, placed before each of the 
back fins, which diſtinguiſhes it from 
the reſt of the Britiſh ſharks. It has a 
roundiſh oblong body, which is covered 
with a rough ſkin : the back is of a 
browniſh aſh-colour, and the belly is 
white, and ſmoother than the other parts : 
the eyes are oblong, and covered with a 
double membrane. The mouth is placed 
Juſt under the eyes, and is armed with a 

* Fennant's Britiſh Zoology, vol. iii. p. 75. 
| double 
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double row of ſmall teeth, which bend 
from the middle of each jaw towards the 
_ _ the mouth. The noſe i; 
ong, and extends tly beyond the 
. oh but is 2 * It ha 
no fn on the lower part of the body, 
between the vent and the tail, by which 
it may be diſtinguiſhed from all other fi 
of this kind. Fe t grows to the weight of 
about twenty pounds, and is frequent. 


ly taken in the Britiſh oceart and the l 
riſh ſea. 


THe SmooTH Doe * 18 H. 


THIS fiſh is deſtitute of teeth, but 
to ſupply the defect, the bones of each 
jaw are as rough as a file, The ſkin, 2 
its name implies, is ſmooth, but that of 
all others of this kind is rough: by this 
difference, it may be readily diſtinguiſh 
ed from the picked dog fiſh. 


Taz Fishy FROG, of Froc FISH, 


THE frog-fiſh reſembles a tadpole or 
young frog in ſhape, but it appears 3 
tadpole of enormous fige, for it ſome- 
times exceeds five feet in length, and hs 
4 * above a yard wide, Its detor- 


mity 
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The fiſhing FRO G. $3 
mity is not to be exceeded: the head is 
conſiderably larger than the whole body ; 
the under jaw projects beyond the upper, 
and both are armed with ſharp flender 
teeth: there are alſo teeth in the palate, 
and at the root of the tongue, which is 
arge and broad ; the eyes are placed at 
the top of the head, and are encompaſſed 
ith prickles : immediately above the 
oſe are two long ſtrings or filaments, 
hich reſemble a fiſhing-line, and it is 
ſaid the animal converts them to the pur- 
poſes of filhing. The back is flat, and 
preyiſh, with ſomewhat of a reddiſh and 
preeniſh caſt : it has three briſtles or 
ſtrings on the middle of the back, which 
eem to ſupply the place of a fin; and 
eral ſtrings, reſembling fins, hang 
ound the body : two fins are placed un- 
ler the throat, which reſemble the feet 
f a mole; by the aſſiſtance of which 
hey creep at the bottom of the ſea. 
The fleſh of the frog-fiſh is white, 
when boiled, and taſtes like that of a 
og. The fiſhermen have, in general, 
great regard for this ugly fiſh, as it is 
n enemy to the dog fiſh ; the bodies of 
hoſe voracious animals being frequently 
dund in its ſtomach; and, whenever 
they 
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they take it, they make a point of giving 
it its liberty, 


True WHITE SHARK. 


OF all the inhabitants of the deep, 
thoſe of the ſhark kind are the fierceſt 
and the moſt voracious ; but the great 
white ſhark, which is the largeſt of the 
kind, joins, to the moſt amazing rapi- 
dity, the ſtrongeſt appetites for miſchief, 
In fize, he approaches nearly to the 
whale, and far ſurpaſſes him in celerity 
and ſtrength, in the formidable arrange- 
ment of his teeth, and his inſatiable de- 
fire of plunder. Gillius informs us, that 
the great white ſhark will grow to the 
weight of four thouſand pounds, and that ns ar 
in the body of one of them a human bo- re « 
dy was found entire, leaſur 

The head is large and flattiſh ; the eyes cy b 
are alſo large, and the ſnout is long. {Whole | 
The mouth is enormouſly wide, placed BF mal; 
far beneath, and therefore theſe, as well Wnar fe 
as the reſt of the ſhark kind, are ſaid to an th 
be obliged to turn on their backs to ſeize e tai] 
their prey; which is an obſervation ce; 
antient as the days of Pliny. The throat off w 
is extremely wide, and capable of ſwal-Wt i 


lowing a man with the greateſt 
ut 
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But its furniture of teeth is ſtill more 
errible: of theſe there are fix rows, 
hich are flat, triangular, exceedingly 
harp at their edges, and finely ſerrated, 
t is ſaid there are ſeventy-two in each 
aw, but many are of opinion, that their 
umber is uncertain ; and that theſe ter- 
ible inſtruments of deſtruction encreaſe 
n proportion as the animal grows older. 
Vhen the fiſh is in a ſtate of repoſe, this 
readful apparatus lie flat in the mouth; 
ut, when it ſeizes its prey, it has a 
wer of erecting them, by the aſſiſtance 
fa ſet of muſcles that join them to 
he jaw. 

The other parts of this fiſh are almoſt 
qually terrible to behold. Its pectoral 
ns are very large; it is furniſhed with 
ge goggle eyes, which it turns with 
leaſure on every fide, and can behold its 
rey behind it as well as before: its 
hole aſpect is marked with a character 
malignity. The tail is of a ſemi- 
nar form, but the upper part is longer 
an the lower. It has vaſt ſtrength in 
e tail, and can ſtrike with amazing 
ce; on which account the ſailors cut 
off with an ax as ſoon as they have 
t it on board. The colour of the 
ole body and fins of this animal is a 
H light 
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light grey ; its ſkin'is rough, hard, and 
rickly ; and is that ſubſtance that coyers 
inſtrument caſes, called ſhagreen. 
The ſhark is as dreadful from his coy: 
rage and activity, as from his formidah| 
appearance: no fiſh can ſwim faſta, 


none are ſo conſtantly employed in ſwim- A 4 
ming; he outſtrips the ſwifteſt ſhips... k 
Plays round them, and feems to gaze at i. _ 
paſſengers, without exhibiting the ſmallW., N 
eſt ſymptom of an effort to proceed, . 1 

The depredations this animal commit, f 
are frequent and formidable: in all h. tt 
climates he is the dread of the failon,, — 
where he conſtantly attenCcs the ſhips . = 
expectation of what may fall overbonH * 
Dr, Goldimith relates, that, as a ail, N 


was bathing in the Mediterranean, ne 
Antibes, in the year 1744, while he v 
ſwimming about fifty yards from ti 
ſhip, perceived a monſtrous fiſh approac 


ing him; ftruck with terror at his 2 Sy 
proach, the poor man cried out to b; 

companions in the veſſel to take him «4 K 
board; immediately they threw him 100 
rope, and were drawing him up the f doe 


ſide, when the ſhark darted after hi 


and bit off one of his legs. Inde 1 pr 
when a man has the misfortunate (0 feſh 
purſued by any of theſe animals, he} ; 


Til 
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riſhes without redemption; they havin 
deen perceived to dart at them like gud- 
geons at a worm.“ A maſter of a 
« Guinea ſhip,” ſays Mr. Pennant, 
informed me, that a rage of ſuicide 
prevailed among his new-bought ſlaves, 
from a notion the unhappy creatures 
had, that after death they ſhould be 
6 reſtored again to their families, friends, 
and country. To convince them at 
* leaft that they ſhould not re- animate 
e their bodies, he ordered one of their 
&* corpſes to be tied by the heels to a rope, 
„ and lowered into the ſea; and, tho* 
« it was drawn up again as faſt as the 
& united force of the crew could be ex- 
« erted, yet in that ſhort ſpace the ſharks 
* had devoured every part but the feet, 
which were ſecured at the end of the 
“ cord,” 

So great is the rapacity of the ſhark, 
that nothing which has life is rejected 
dy it : but human fleſh appears to be its 
molt favourite food; when once it has 
ted upon mankind, it continually haunts 
thole places where it expects a return of 
its prey: it is however aſſerted, that this 
voracious fiſh will take the black man's 
eſh in preference to the white, and that 
when men of different colours are in the 
H 2 watcr 
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88 The white SHARK, 
water together, it always makes choice 
of the former. | 

The uſual method of taking a ſhark, 
is to bait a hook with a piece of beef or 
pork, which the failors throw into the 
ſea affixed to a ſtrong cord, ſtrengthened 
near the hook with an iron chain; 28 
without ſuch precaution the ſhark would 
preſently bite the cord in two, and ſet 
himſelf at liberty, He approaches it, 
ſwims round it, and examines it, and 
appears for a time to neglect it; but 
when the ſailors make a pretence, by 
drawing the rope, as if intending to take 
the bait away, then his hunger excites 
him, he darts at the bait, and ſwallows 
it, hook and all, When he finds the 
hook lodged in his maw, he exerciſes his 
utmoſt efforts to continue in his natural 1 


element; but, when his ſtrength is ex- 
hauſted, he ſuffers his head to be drawn 


obſer! 
now 
green 


above water, the ſailors confine his tail uy 
by a nooſe, draw him on ſhip-board, and i Fa 
diſpatch him as ſoon as poſſible, by beat- Nhe - 
ing him on the head; yet even this s ente 
attended with difficulty and danger; the N. 
enormous creature, terrible even in the WW... 1 
agonies of death, {till ſtruggles with his Haig 


deſtroyers, and is the moſt difficult to be 
killed of any animal in the world. 


Belonius 
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Relonius aſſures us, that he faw a fe- 
male ſhark produce eleven live young 
ones at a time, and that the female in 
his t:ibe is larger than the male, | 
The antients were acquainted with 
his fiſh : Oppian, in particular, gives 
long and very entertaining account of 
' Wis capture. Their fleſh, which is ſome- 
imes eaten, is exceedingly coarſe and 
ank, and hardly digeſtible by any but 
* negroes, who are remarkably fond of 

: the liver affords three or four quarts 
" oil; and the ſkin, as we have alread 
dferved, is poliſhed into that ſubſtance, 
nown among us by the name of ſha- 
green. 


Tae Brus SHARK. 


THE back of this animal is of a live- 
blue colour, and the belly of a ſilver 
nite: it is of an oblong form, and 
rom fix to eight feet in length: the ſkin 
$5 ſmoother than that of other ſharks : 
he ſnout is Jong, ſharp, flat, and in- 
ented with many ſmall holes above and 


1 clow :; the mouth is large, and placed 
ke that of the white ſhark, but it is not 
de n {hed with ſo many teeth, 


H 3 Alian 


jus 


go The fea Fox, 


Alian ſays this ſpecies will permit the 
ſmall brood, when in danger, to ſwim 
down its mouth, and take ſhelter in its 
belly. This fact is confirmed by Ron- 
— 5 ; and, as Mr. Pennant obſerves, 
it is no more incredible, than that the 
young of the opoſſum ſhould ſeek an aſy- 

um in the ventral pouch of its parent; 
a fact too well known to be conteſted, 
It is probable, that this degree of affec- 
tion is not peculiar to the blue ſhaik, 
but common to the whole genus. 

The blue ſhark frequents many of our 
coaſts, particularly thoſe of Cornwall 
during the pilchard ſeaſon, Though 
Rondeletius fays he was an eye-witnels 
to its fondneſs for human fleſh, yet it i 
leſs deſtructive in our ſeas, owing a 
haps to the coolneſs of the climate, which 
is known to abate the fierceneſs of ſome 
animals, and the venom of others. 


TE SEA FOX, ox Sea APE. 


THIS animal is called the ſea fox on 
account of the length of its tail, and the 
rank ſmell of its fleſh, which is not un- 
like that of the fx, It is ſometimes 
found ſo large as-to weigh upwards of an 
hundred , and has a round a4 
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body, and a ſmall mouth a little below 
the ſnout, which is ſharp, and armed 
with teeth, The belly of this fiſh is 
white, and the back of an afh-colour. 
This fiſh is principally remarkable for 
the great length of its tail, which re- 
ſembles a ſword, is as Jong as the whole 
body, and has a fin at the root of it, It 
is uſually met with in the Mediterranean 
ſea, and is ſometimes taken in our ſeas, 
Some imagine it to be the fiſh called the 
threſher, from its attacking and over- 
coming the grampus with its long tail, 
whenever that ſpecies of whale riſes to 
the ſurface to breathe. 


Tunes TOP E. 


THE fins, and the upper part of the 
body of this fiſh, is aſh-coloured ; the 
delly is white : the noſe is very long, 
lat, and ſharp- pointed, and the noſtrils 
re placed very near the mouth: the eyes 
have ſmall pupils in proportion to the 
bulk of the body, and behind each eye 
is a ſmall orifice, The teeth, which are 
ery numerous, are ſmall, ſharp, trian- 
qular, and ſerrated on their inner edge: 
hey are diſpoſed in three rows. Its ſkin 
nd fleſh' has a rank and offenſive _ 

7. 
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Mr. Pennant mentions one that was ta- 


ken on our coaſt in the year 1768, which dit 
weighed twenty-ſeven pounds, and was on 
five feet in length; but they grow to a M*© 
much larger ſize, and ſometimes exceed wh 
an hundred pounds in weight. This is 4 
very herce and voracious, and will e- + 
ven purſue its enemy to the edge of mn 
the ſhore. an 
in tl 
Tux Saw FIS H. 0 

THIS animal has its name from a ſaw, 

which the bones of its noſe is ſuppoſed to 
reſemble; but they bear a greater ſimili- T 
tude to the teeth of a comb, placed at oh 
ſome diſtance from each other: they are % 
placed on each fide of the bone, and are ED 
from twenty to thirty in number, and wy 


ſome of them are near five feet in length, 
when the body of the fiſh is about ten 
feet. The back of this fiſn is of an 
aſh-colour, and the belly white : it has 
no teeth in its mouth, which is tran{- 
verſely cleft, but the lips are as rough as 
a file. The ſaw-fiſh has no fins on the 
back, and four on the belly, two on 
each ſide, thoſe next the head being the 
broadeſt and the longeſt. The eyes itand 
bigh out of the head, and the mouth 
directly 
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directly underneath the eyes: the noſ- 
trils are oblong, Theſe animals are 
great enemies to the whale and fin- fiſn; 
many of them aſſembling round one, 
which they never quit till they have de» 
ſtroyed. They feed only on his tongue, 
and leave the reſt behind. The ſaw-fiſh 
inhabits different parts of the ocean, but 
in the north ſeas they are found in the 
greateſt plenty; perhaps becauſe great 
numbers of whales inhabit thoſe ſeas. 

f TE STURGEON. 
THE ſturgeon grows to the length of 
eighteen feet, and to the weight of five 
hundred pounds, but it is ſeldom taken 
in our rivers. of that bulk. The noſe is 
ery long, ſlender, and ends in a point; 
on the lower part of the noſe are four 
teards : the mouth, which is ſituated far 
beneath, is ſmall, and unſupported by any 
jaw-bones ; neither is it furniſhed with 
any teeth, The eyes are extremely imall, 
ne ad the noſtrils are placed near them. 
he whole under-ſide of the fiſh, from 
Fe the end of the noſe to the vent, is en- 
rely flat; and on the back is a ſingle 
n, not very remote from the tail, It 
% alſo two pecloral fins, two _— 
an 
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and one anal fin. The upper part of the 

body is of a dirty olive colour; the low- 

er part ſilvery, and the middle of the tu- 

bercles white. It is an exception among 

the cartilaginous fiſh in the manner of 

breeding, being like the bony fiſh ovipar- 
ous, ſpawning in winter, 

In its general form it reſembles a freſu- 
| water pike. 'T hough it is harmleſs an! 
ill provided for war, the body is formi- 
dable enough to appearance. It is Jong, 
| pentagonal, and covered with five rows 
of large bony knobs, one row on the 
back, and two on each ſide, and a num- 
ber of fins to give it greater expedition, 


Of this fiſh there are three kinds; the ua 
common ſturgeon, the caviare ſturgeon, ¶ are 
and the huſo, or iſinglaſs fiſh. I he fit gur 
has eleven knobs or ſcales on the back; ¶ ind 
| the ſecond has fifteen ; and the latter to. 
thirteen on the back, and forty- three ou ce 


the tail. Theſe differences ſeem f1izht | 
to us who only conſider the animal) 


form; but thoſe who conſider its uſe = 
| find the diſtinction of conſiderable im ness 
1 portance. The firſt is the ſturgeon, tie not 
fleſh of which is ſent pickled into . 
parts of Europe. The ſecond is the fil ale 
from the roe of which that celcbtate they 


delicacy called caviare is made ; and 4 
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third, beſides ſupplying the caviare, fur- 
niſhes alſo the valuable commodity of 


iſinglaſs. They all grow to a very 
large ſize, 


This fiſh viſits every country in Eu- 
rope at different ſeaſons ; it annually aſ- 
cends the largeſt rivers to ſpawn, and 
propagates in an amazing number. The 

"WH inhabitants along the banks of the Po, 
the Danube, and the Walga, make great 
profit annually of its incurſions up the 
Wl fircam, and have their nets prepared for 
its reception. The ſturgeon alſo is brought 
daily to the markets of Rome and Ve- 
nice, and they are known to abound in 
the Mediterranean ſea, Yet thoſe that 
keep entirely either in ſalt or freſh water 
are but comparatively ſmall. When the 
ſturgeon enjoys the viciſſitude of freſh 
and ſalt water, it is then that it grows 
to an enormous ſize, ſo as almoſt to rival 
even the whale in magnitude, 

England receives frequent viſits from 
this much eſteemed fiſh. It is often ac- 
cidentally taken in our rivers in ſalmon 
nets, particulariy in thoſe parts that are 
not tar remote from the ſea. The largeſt 
we have heard of caught in Great Bri- 
tain, was a h{h taken in the Eſke, where 
they are moſt frequently found, which 
weighed 
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weighed four hundred and fixty pounds, 
An enormous ſize to thoſe who have on- 
ly ſeen our freſh-water fiſhes. 

North America alſo furniſhes the ſtur- 

eon; their rivers in May, June, and 

Fuly, ſupply them in very great abun- 
dance. At that time they are ſeen ſport- 
ing in the water, and leaping from its 
ſurface ſeveral yards into the air. When 
they fall again on their ſides, the noiſe 
is heard in ſtill weather at ſome miles 
diſtance. 
But the greateſt numbers are to be 
found in the lakes of Friſchehaff and 
Curiſchaff, near the city of Pillau. The 
adjacent ſhores are formed into diſtricts, 
and farmed out to companies of fiſher- 
men, ſome of which are rented for fix 
thouſand gilders per annum. In the ii 
vers alſo that empty themſelves into the 
Euxine Sea, this fiſh is caught in great 
numbers, particularly at the mouth of 
the river Don. In all theſe places the 
fiſhermen regularly expe& their arrival 
from the ſea, and have their nets and alt 
ready prepared for their reception. 

As the ſturgeon is not a voracious fiſh, 
it is never caught by a bait in the ordi- 
nary manner of fiſhing, but always in 
nets. From the deſcription given — 
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of its mouth, it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that the. ſturgeon would ſwallow an 
hook capable of holding ſo large a bulk 
and ſo ftrong a ſwimmer. Indeed it ne- 
ver attempts to ſeize any of the finny 
tribe, but lives by rooting at the bottom 
of the ſea, where it makes inſets and 
ſea-plants its whole ſubſiſtence, From 
this quality of floundering at the bot- 
tom it has received its name; which 
comes from the German verb Hoeren, 
ſignifying to wallow in the mud. It is 
obvious to all thoſe who cut it open, that 
it does not ſubſiſt upon large animals, 
for nothing is found in its ſtomach but a 
kind of flimy ſubſtance; whence ſome 
Imagine it lives only upon. air and water. 
Hence aroſe a German proverb, applied 
toa man extremely temperate, when they 
lay he is as moderate as a ſturgeon. 

The ſturgeon is as timid in its nature 
s temperate in its appetites. There 
would be ſcarce any method of taking it, 
did not its natural deſire of propagation 
Induce it to incur ſo great a variety of 
dangers. The ſmalleſt fiſh is alone ſuf- 
cient to terrify a ſhoal of ſturgeons ; 
or, being unfurniſhed with any weapon 
if defence, they truſt entirely to their 
witneſs, and their caution for ſecurity. 
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Like all animals that do not make war : b 
upon others, ſturgeons live in ſociety a. Need 
mong themſelves ; rather for the pur- Mera: 
poſes of pleaſure, than from any power way 
of mutual protection. Geſner aflerts, Many 
that they are delighted with ſounds of va bod) 
rious kinds; and that he has ſeen them 
ſhoal together, at the notes of a trumpet, 

The uſual time for the ſturgeon to 
come up rivers to depoſit its ſpawn, is 
about the beginning of ſummer, when 
the fiſhermen of all great rivers make? 
regular preparation for its reception, 
The nets in which the ſturgeon ar 
caught, are made of ſmall cord, and pl; 
ced acroſs the mouth of the river ; but 
in ſuch a manner that, whether the tid: 
ebbs or flows, the pouch of the net go 
with the ſtream. The ſturgeon thu 
caught, while in the water, is one of tit 
ſtrongeſt fiſhes that ſwim, and oftet 
breaks the net to pieces that encloſes it 
but the inſtant it is raiſed with its hea 
above water, all its activity ceaſes : it Wnetho 
then a lifeleſs, ſpiritleſs lump, and ſuffeſ Holla: 
itſelf to be tamely dragged on ſhore. Wi, is 
has been thought prudent, however, Mort 
draw it to ſhore gently ; for, if excitgvith a 
by any unneceflary violence, it has VF his 
found to break the fiſhermen's legs fr gl. 

| a boil - 
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z blow of its tail. The moſt experien- 
ed fiſhers, therefore, when they have 
drawn it to the brink, keep the head al- 
r Mays elevated, which prevents its doin 
ny miſchief with the hinder part of the 
body : others, by a nooſe, faſten the head 
and tail together; and thus, without im- 
Rory diſpatching it, bring it to the 
ket, if there be one near ; or keep it 
ll their number is compleated for ex- 
portation. 
The fleſh of the ſturgeon pickled, is 
ery well known at all the tables of Eu- 
pe; and is even more prized in Eng- 
and, than in any of the countries where 
is uſually caught. The fiſhermen have 
wo different methods of preparing it. 
he one is by cutting it in long pieces 
ngthwiſe, and having ſalted them, 
ang them up in the ſun to dry: the 
ſh thus prepared is fold in all the coun- 
ries' of the Levant, and ſupplies the 
Want of better proviſion. The other 
nethod, which is uſually practiſed in 
olland, and along the ſhores of the Bal- 
e, is to cut the ſturgeon croſswiſe into 
hort pieces, and put it into ſmall barrels, 
vith a pickle made of ſalt and ſaumure. 
his is the ſturgeon which is ſold in 
ngland ; ; and of which great quantities 
I 2 came 
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came from the north, until we gave en- ¶ Inte 
couragement to the importation of it fron ¶ wit 
| North America. From thence we ar: this 
| very well ſupplied ; but it is ſaid, the ett 
| fiſh are inferior to thoſe imported from the) 
| the north of Europe. bott 
| A conſiderable trade is alſo carried on ſtill 
with the roe of the ſturgeon, which is Mi; pi 
falted and preſerved in a particular man- | 
ner, and called Caviare: it is made from {Win 9 
the roe of all kinds of ſturgeon, but par- OA 
ticularly the ſecond. This is much more W fifty 
in requeſt in other countries of Europe ¶ poui 
than with us. To all theſe high reliſhed Wand 
meats, the appetite muſt be formed by {Wwhi 
degrees: and tho? formerly even in Eng - Nit ti 
land it was frequently ſerved at the po- ¶ com 
liteſt tables, it is at preſent ſunk entirely Mtake 
into diſuſe. It is ſtill, however, a con-Wincl 
ſiderable merchandize among the Turks, Wand 
Greeks, and Venetians. Caviare ſome- 
what reſembles ſoft ſoap in conſiſtence; 
but it is of a brown, uniform colour, ar ¶ Nelot 
is eaten as cheeſe with bread, The mai- 
ner of making it is this : they take the 
ipawn from the body of the ſturgeon, 
and treeing it from the ſmall] membrane 
that connect it together, they walh it 
with vinegar, and afterwards ſpread Wl 

dry upon a table; they then put it ti: 


int0 
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into a veſſel with ſalt, breaking the ſpawn 
with their hands, and not with a peſtle ; 
e this done, they put it into a canvas bag, 
e letting the liquor drain from it; laſtly, 
n Wl they put it in a tub, with holes in the 

bottom, fo that, if there be any moiſture 
n ſtill remaining, it may run out: then it 
is preſt down, and covered up cloſe for uſe. 
But the Huſo or Iſinglaſs fiſh is caught 
in great quantities ih the Danube, from 
October to January: it is ſeldom under 
fifty pounds weight, and often exceeds 


pe four hundred: its fleſh is ſoft, glutinous 
el Wand flabby ; but it is ſometimes ſalted, 
by Wwhich improves the taſte of ir, and then 
g- it turns red like ſalmon. . It is for the 
o- commodity it furniſhes, that it is chiefly 
ey taken. Iſinglaſs is of a whitiſh ſubſtance, 


inelining to yellow; done up into rolls, 
and fo exported for uſe. It is ſerviceable 
ne · ¶ not only in medicine, but many arts. The 
ce ; Nrarniſher, the wine - merchant, and even the 
ar M elothier, are acquainted with its uſes; and 
au- very large ſums are yearly expended upon 
this ſingle article of commerce. They 
make it thus: they cut the ſkin; the en- 
trails, the fins, and the tail of this fiſn, into 
ſmall pieces; theſe are left to macerate 
In a ſufficient * of warm water, 
ind they are all boiled ſhortly after with 

14 2 flow 
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a flow fire, until they are diſſolved and (oh 
reduced to a jelly; this 6 is ſpread il tot 
upon inſtruments made for the purpoſe, ¶ on 
ſo, that drying, it aſſumes the form of Wl and 
parchment, and, when quite dry, it is WM call 
then rolled into the form which we ſee it N wh 
in the ſhops. mo! 

This valuable commodity is principal- 
ly furniſhed from Ruſſia, where they pre- 

are great quantities ſurpriſingly cheap, 

he antients were acquainted with the I 
fiſh that afforded this drug. Pliny men- beh 
tions it * under the name of Ichthyo-WMl ſwe 
colla, and ſays, that the glue which wa the 
produced from it had the ſame title; and WM bod 
afterwards adds, that it was made out of MW mic 
the belly of the fiſh, ten 

Sturgeon, ſays Lemery +, was much wei 
eſteemed by the ancient Romans, and It h 
the belly is reckoned beſt. It contain ſcal 
much oil and volatile ſalt, and yields Hof 
nouriſhing and ſolid food, becauſe of iu bac 
thick and groſs juices. It is, alſo, hard, MW port 
toughiſh, fat, and difficult of digeſtion; Mis v 
and therefore it is injurious to weak and iſn. 
tender , perſons, and thoſe who are ſick {rou, 
or recovering from illneſſes. As ſturgeon Wſhar 
is fat, it relaxes: the fibres of the ſtomach Mhbefc 
and bowels, and renders the body a litiiſ the 
7 Lib, xxxil. c. . + Lemery on Foods. ced 
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ſoluble. The bones. of this fiſh, taken 
to the quantity of a dram, are looked up- 
on to be opening, good for rheumatiſms 
and the gravel; they extract what is 
called mouth or water-glue from it, 
which is not ſo ſoon diſſolved as the com- 
mon ſort, but produces the ſame effects. 
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IT has a broad ſhort body, covered 
behind with a circular fin, which an- 
ſwers the purpoſe of a tail, ſo that it has 
the appearance of a bulky head, and the 
body ſeems to have been cut off in the 
middle. Its ordinary length is about 
ten feet, though it is ſomerimes found to 
weigh upwards of an hundred pounds. 
It has a large rough thick ſkin, but no 
ſeales: the back is blackiſh, and the belly 
of a ſilver white; but both the belly and. 
back terminate in a ſharp ridge. In pro- 
portion to the ſize of the fiſh, the mouth 
is very ſmall, and when opened is round- 
ſh. The jaws, which are hard and 
rough, are armed with ſeveral rows of 
ſharp teeth, The eyes are ſmall, and 
before each is a ſemicircular aperture; 
the peCtoral fins are very ſmall, and pla- 
cd behind them, The dorſal and _ 
an 
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anal fins are high, and placed at the 
extremity of the body: the tail fin is 
narrower,  _ BY | 
Here ſeems to be no ſatisfactory reaſon 
for calling this animal the ſun-fiſh ; per- 
haps from the roundneſs of its body, or 
from its ſhining in the night. It is 
found in the Mediterranean ſea, in the 
ocean, and on the coaſts of Cornwall. 
A fiſh of this kind was taken near Ply- 
mouth in 1734, which weighed five hun- 
dred pounds. | 

When boiled it. becomes a glutinous 
Jelly, refembling boiled ſtarch when cold, 
and ſerves the purpoſes of glue, 
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This is much ſhorter and deeper than 
the other : the back and the anal fins are 
higher, and the aperture on the gills is 
not ſemi-circular, but oval. The fi- 
tuation of the fins are the ſame in. both, 
Though both theſe kinds are taken on 
the weſtern coaſts of this kingdom, they 
are much more numerous in the warmer 
parts of Europe, ; 


Tur 
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THIS is alſo called the ſea-owl, and 
in Scotland the cock-paddle. This ſin- 
gular hſh encreaſes to the weight of four 
pounds, and the length of ſixteen inches: 
the ſnape of the body is like that of the 
dream, deep, but very thick, and it 
ſwinis edgeways. It is of a blackiſh co- 
lour, a little tin tured with red: it has 
no ſcales, but the ſkin is rough, with 
ſharp tubercles of a blackiſh colour in 
every part, There are three rows of 
crooked ſpines or prickles on each fide ; 
and another row of the ſame on the top 
of the back. The belly is of a bright 
crimſon colour; the pectoral fins are 
large and broad, almoſt uniting at their 
baſe, Beneath this is the part by which 
t adheres to rocks, &c. under the water, 
and this ſo firmly, that it is very difficult 
to remove it, It confiſts of an oval a- 
perture, ſurrounded with a muſcular and 
loft ſubſtance, edged with ſmall appen- 
dages like threads, which concur as ſo 
many claſpers. By the aſſiſtance of this 
part, it adheres Em to whatever it 
pleaſes: on putting a fiſh of this ſpecies, 
uſt caught, into a pail of water, it fixes 

itſelf 
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itſelf with ſuch force to the bottom, that, 
on taking the fiſh by the tail, the whole 
pail may be lifted up, though it holds 
ſome gallons, and that without removing 
the fiſh from its hold. However extra- 
ordinary this may appear, we have ſuffi- 
cient teſtimony of the truth of it, for 
Mr. Pennant informs us he has known * 
an inſtance of the kind. 

The mouth of the lump-fiſh reſem- 
bles that of the ſun-fiſh, but is ſome- 
what larger: the lips are flat and thick; 
the jaws are full of teeth, and the noſ- 
trils are tubes or pipes which riſe above 
the ſkin, | | 

Theſe fiſh are found in great abun- 
dance in the Greenland ſeas, during the 
months of April and May, when they 
approach the ſhore to ſpawn, They 
have extremely large roes, which the 
Greenlanders boil and eat: they are re- 
markably fat, which renders them more 


agreeable to the natives, who are fond of 
oily food. | | | 


THE SEA SNAI Ln 


THIS animal takes its name from the 
ſoft and unctuous texture of its body, 


" © Pennant's Brit, Zoology, vol. iii. P. 104. 
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reſembling the ſnail upon land; it is al- 
moſt tranſparent, and quickly diſſolves 
and melts away. It is but a ſmall fiſh, 
not exceeding five inches in length, 
When freſh taken, the colour is of a 
pale brown : the ſhape of the body is 
round, and the back fin extends from 
the head to the tail. Beneath the throat 
is a round depreſſion, of a whitiſh co- 
lour, ſurrounded by twelve broken ſpots, 
placed in a circle. The head is large, 
thick, and round; the jaws are ve 

rough, but are deſtitute of teeth: the 
belly is white and very protuberant, It 
adheres to the rocks, &c. like the other 
ſpecies. It is found in the ſea, near the 
mouths of great rivers. , 
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THE body of this fiſh, in the thick- 
eſt part, is not thicker than a ſwan's 
quill, when the animal is about ſixteen 
inches long, This is angular, but as 
the angles are not very ſharp, they are 
hardly diſcernible till the fiſh is dried. 
The general colour of this fiſh is an 
dlive brown, marked with ſeveral bluciſh 
nes, pointing from the back to the bel- 
BY; which, in dried fiſh, appear like 

the 
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the ſigns of ſo many joints. They an 


viviparous, for on cruſhing one imme. 
diately after it was taken, hundreds o 


minute young ones were perceived t 
crawl] out. | 13 ly a 
There is another of this tribe calle et 


the ſhorter pike fiſh, which is ſhorter and 
thicker than the former, and is not longe 
than twelve inches, 1 235 

The little pike fiſh, as its name im 
plies, is very ſmall, not exceeding fie 
inches in length. It is very ſlender, and 
tapers off to a point. 


| the 

Or Seixnous FISHES, 1 

| 1 i is 
THESE are obviouſly diſtinguiſneſ dave 
from the reſt by having a complete boni pa 
covering to their gills; by their being fur Mun 


niſhed with no other method of breathin 
than with gills only; by their bones, whic 
are ſharp and thorny ; and their tails 
which are placed in a fituation perpen 
dicular to the body. This is that claſ 
which alone our later naturaliſts are wil 
ling to admit as fiſhes. The cetaceou 
claſs with them are but beaſts that hav 
taken up their abode in the ocean; the 
cartilaginous claſs are an amphibiou 
band, chat are but half denizens of * 

| ele 
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element : according to the maderns, it 
s fiſhes of the ſpinous kind that really 
leſer ve the appellation. 

The generality of mankind will hard- 
ly allow this diſtinction ; but whatever 
de the juſtice of this preference in favour 
of the ſpinous claſs, it is certain that the 
cetaceous and cartilaginous claſſes bear 
no proportion to them in number, Of 
the ſpinous claſſes, above four hundred 
ſpecies are already known ; the numbers 
of the former are th-refore trifling in 
compariſon, and not above a fifth part of 
the finny creation, —— 

From the infinite variety in this claſs, 
it is obvious how difficult a taſk it muſt 
have been to deſcribe or remember even 
a part of what it contains, When fix 
hundred different forts of animals offer 
themſelves to conſideration, the mind is 
ewildered in the multiplicity of objects 
that all lay ſome claim to its attention. 
To obviate this confuſion, ſyſtems have 
deen deviſed, which, throwing ſeveral 
lbes that agree in many particulars into 
ne groupe, and thus uniting all into ſo 
Wany particular bodies, the mind that 
23 incapable of ſeparately conſidering 
rb, is enabled to comprehend all when 

K thus 
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thus offered in larger maſſes to its con- the 
ſideration. ſyſt 

Of all the beings in animated nature, # 
fiſhes ſeem moſt to demand a ſyſtematical (WC 
arrangement. Quadrupedes are but few, MPI 
and can be all known; birds, from their had 
ſeldom varying in their ſize, can be ver 
tolerably diſtinguiſhed without ſyſtem; 
but among hſhes, which no ſize can diſ- 
criminate, where the animal of ten inches 
and that of ten feet is entirely the ſame, 
there muſt be ſome other criterion by 
which they are to be diſtinguiſhed; 
ſomething that gives preciſion to our ideas 
of the animal whoſe hiſtory we deſire 
to know. 

Very little is yet known of the real 
hiſtory of fiſhes ; but of a great man 
we have full and ſufficient accounts, 2 
to their external form. It would be un 
pardonable, therefore, in an hiſtory 0 
theſe animals, not to give the little wt 
do know ; and, at leaſt, arrange out 
forces, though we cannot tell their del 
tination. In this art of arrangement 
Artedi and Linnzus have long been con 
ſpicuous : they have both taken a vie 
'of the animal's form in different lights 
and, from the parts which moſt 14 

i | them 
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them, have founded their reſpective 
ſyſtems. | 

Artedi, who was the foremoſt of the 
two, perceiving that ſome fiſhes had hard 
prickly fins, as the pike; that others 
had ſoft pliant ones, as the herring ; and 
that others ſtill were deſtitute of that 
particular fin, by which the gills are o- 
dened and ſhut, as the eel, made out a 
ſyſtem from theſe varieties. Linnzus, 
on the other hand, rejecting this ſyſtem, 
which he found liable to too many ex- 
ceptions, conſidered the fins, not with 
regard to their ſubſtance, but their poſi- 
tion, The ventral fins ſeems to be the 
great object of his ſyſtem; he conſiders 
Wihem in fiſhes ſupplying the ſame offices 
as feet in quadrupedes ; and from their 
total abſence, or from their being ſituated 
nearer the head or the tail, in different 
hlhes, he takes the differences of his 
tem. 

Theſe arrangements, which are in a 
great degree arbitrary, and which are ra- 
ther a method than a ſcience, are al- 
ways fluctuating ; and the laſt is gene- 
ally preferred to the preceding. There 
has lately appeared, however, a ſyſtem 
compoſed by Mr. Gouan of Montpellier, 
nen dat deſerves * more than 

| 2 Its 
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its novelty. It appears the beſt arrange. 
ment of this kind that ever was made; 
in which the diviſions are not only pre- 
ciſely ſyſtematical, but in ſome meaſure 
adopted by nature itſelf. This learned ne 
Frenchman has united the ſyſtems of At 
tedi and Linnæus together; and b. 
bringing one to correct the other, has 
made out a number of tribes, that art 
marked with the utmoſt preciſion, 
part of this ſyſtem, however, we have 
already gone through in the cartilagin Al 
ous, In the arrangement of theſe I ha fn 
followed Linnzus, as the number o 
them was but ſmall, and his method rer 
ſimple. But in that which is more pro ye; 
perly called the ſpinous claſs of fiſhes pat 
I ſhall principally follow Mr. Gouan WI wi 
ſyſtem ; the terms of which, as well 2M the 
of all the former ſyſtems, require ſon fie. 
explanation. I do not love to multipi fn 
the technical terms of a ſcience ; but i ne; 
often happens, that names, by being the 
long uſed, are as neceſſary to be know or 
as the ſcience itſelf, der 

If we pay due attention to the ſub 1:f 
ſtance of the fin of a fiſh, we ſhall fi fist 
it compoſed, beſides the ſkin, either ol cec 
ſtraight, hard, pointed, bony prickles o as 
ſpines, as in the pike; os of ſoft, crooł n 
g E( 
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ed or forked bones, or cartilages, as in 
the herring, The fiſh that have bony 
prickly fins, are called prickly finned 
fiſh ; the latter, that have ſoft or carti- 
laginous fins, are called ſoft finned fiſh. 
The prickly finned fiſh have received the 
Greek new-formed name of acanthepte- 
rigii; the ſoft finned fiſh have likewife 
their barbarous Greek name of malacop- 
terigii, Thus far Artedi has ſupplied 
Mr. Gouan with names and diviſions. 
All ſpinous fiſh are divided into prickly 
finned fiſh, and ſoft finned fiſh. 
Linnæus, indeed, has taught him to 
remark the ſituation of the fins: for the 
ventral or belly fins, which are thoſe 
particularly to be remarked, are either 
wholly wanting, as in the eel, and then 
the fiſh is called apodal (a Greek word 
henifying without feet ;) or the ventral 
fins are placed more forward than the 
pectoral fins, as in the haddock, and 
then the animal is called a jugular fiſh ; 
or the ventral fins are placed directly un- 
der the pectoral fins, as in the father- 
laſher, and then it is called a thoracic 
iſh : or, laſtly, the ventral fins are pla- 
ced nearer the tail than the pectoral fins, 
as in the minow, and then it is an abde- 
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The French naturaliſt then mixes and 
unites theſe diſtributions into two grand 
diviſions. All the prickly finned fiſh 
make one general diviſion; all the ſoft 
finned fiſh another. Theſe firſt are dif. 
tinguiſhed from each other, as being ei- 
ther apodal, jugular, thoracic or abdomi- 
nal, Thus there are prickly finned apv- 
aal fiſhes ; prickly finned jugular fiſhes, 

rickly finned thoracic fiſhes, and prick- 
y finned abdominal fiſhes. On the other 
hand, the ſoft finned fiſhes fall under a 
ſimilar diſtribution, and make the other 
eneral diviſion. Thus there are {oft 
3 apodal fiſhes, ſoft finned jugular 
fiſhes, ſoft finned thoracic fiſhes, and ſoft 
finned abdominal fiſhes. Theſe general 
characters are ſtrongly marked, and eaſi- 
ly remembered. It only remains, there- 
ore, to divide theſe into ſuch tribes as 
are moſt ſtrongly marked by nature; 
and to give the diſtin& characters of 
each, to form a complete ſyſtem with 
great ſimplicity. This Mr, Gouan has 
done; and the reader, who can contain 
in his memory the characteriſtic marks 
of theſe, will have a tolerable idea of the 
form of every kind of ſpinous fiſh : but 
as to the hiſtory and nature of the = 
mai) 
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information and experience. 

Having mentioned a method by which 
ſpinous fiſhes may be diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, the hiſtory of each in parti- 
cular will naturally follow: the hiſto 
of any one of this claſs, indeed, very 
much reſembles that of all the reft : the 
breathe air and water through the pills ; 
they live by rapine ; each devouring ſuch 
animals as its mouth is capable of ad- 
mitting; and they propagate, not by 
bringing forth their young alive, as in 
the cetaceous tribes, nor by diſtin eggs, 
as in the generality of the cartilaginous 
tribes, but by ſpawn, or peas, as they 
ae generally called, which they produce 
by hundreds of thouſands. Theſe are 
re · ¶ the leading marks that run through their 
; 25 WM whole hiſtory, and which have ſo much 
re; MW ivelled books with tireſome repetition, 

of We ſhall carefully draw this nume- 
rich I rous claſs into one point of view, and 
has MW mark how they differ from the former 
tain I claſſes ; and what they poſſeſs peculiarly 
aks triking, ſo as to diſtinguſh them from 
the each other: the firſt object that preſents 
but Witſelf, and that by which they differ from 
ani» Wall others, are the bones. Theſe, when 
mal, examined but ſlightly, appear to be en- 

| | tirely 
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tirely ſolid; yet, when viewed more : 
cloſely, every bone will be found hollow, 4 


and filled with a ſubſtance leſs rancid and 
oily than marrow. Theſe bones are ve. | 
ry numerous, and pointed; and, as in MW | 
quadrupedes, are the props or ſtays to c 
which the muſcles are fixed, which move | 
the different parts of the body. 

In all ſpinous fiſhes of the ſame kind, Ml ® 
the number of bones is always the ſame, 
It is a vulgar obſervation, that fiſhes are 
at ſome ſeaſons more bony than at o- 
thers ; indeed this ſcarce requires con- 
tradiction. It is however true, that fiſh 
are at ſome ſeaſons much fatter than a 
others; ſo that the quantity of the fleſh 
being diminiſhed, and that of the bones 
remaining the ſame, they appear to en 
creaſe in number, as they actually beat: 
greater proportion. 

It has been already obſerved, that al 
fiſh of the ſame kind, have the ſame 


number of bones: the ſkeleton of a fiſſ Th 
however irregularly the bones may fa 2 


in our way at table, has its members vc 


ry regularly diſpoſed; and every bone ha 

its fixed place, with as much preciſi! 

as we find in the orders of a regular fa 

bric. But then, ſpinous fiſh differ in tix of | 

number of bones according to the ſpeff ba 
| cies 
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cies; for ſome have a greater number of 
fins, by Which they move in the water, 
The number in each is always in propor- 
tion to the number and fize of theſe 
fins: for every fiſh has a regular appara- 
tus of bones and muſcles, by which the 
fins are moved ; and all thoſe fiſh where 
they are numerous or large, muſt conſe- 
quently be conſiderably bony. Indeed 
in the larger hſh, the quantity of fleſh is 
ſo much, and the bones themſelves are 
ſo large, that they are eaſily ſeen and ſe- 
parated : but in the ſmaller kinds with 
many fins, the bones are as numerous as 
in the great; yet being fo very minute, 
they lurk almoſt in every part of the 
fleſh, and are dangerous as well as trou- 
bleſome to be eaten. In a word, thoſe fiſh 
which are large, fat, and have few fins, 
are found to be the leaſt bony ; thoſe 
+ l which are ſmall, lean, and have man 
ſamd fins, are the moſt bony of all others, 
66M | bus, for inſtance, a roach appears more 
y fl bony than a carp, becauſe it is leaner 
and ſmaller ; and it is actually more bo- 
e ha ny than an eel, becauſe it has a greater 
cia number of fins. 

The ſpinous fiſh, as they partake leſs 
of the quadrupede in their formation 
than any others, ſo they can bear to live 

out 
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out of their own element a ſhorter time, 
In general, when taken out of the-wa- n 
ter, they teſtify their change by panting ' 
more violently and at cloſer intervals; MW * 
the thin air not furniſhing their gills the 
proper play; and in a few minutes they 
expire. me indeed are more vivaci- 
ous in air than others; the eel will live MW *: 
ſeveral hours out of water ; and the carp A 
has been known to be fattened in a 4 

00 
damp cellar. 70 

The method is by placing it in a net 
well wrapped up in wet moſs, the mouth 
only out, and then hung up in a vault. 
The fiſh is fed with white bread and 
milk ; and the net ſometimes plunged 
into the water. The animal, thus ma- 
naged, has been known not only to live 
for a fortnight, but ta grow exceedingly 
fat, and of a ſuperior flavour: from this 
it appears, that the want of moiſture in 
the gills, is the chief cauſe of the death 
of theſe animals; and could that be ſup- 
plied, their lives might be prolonged in 
the air, almoſt as well as in their own 
element. 

It is, however, impoſſible to account 
for the different operations of the ſame 
element, upon animals that, to appear- 
ance, have the ſame conformation. * 

| ome 
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ſome fiſhes, bred in the ſea, freſh water 
is immediate deſtruction: on the other 
hand, ſome fiſhes, that live in our lakes 
and ponds, cannot endure the ſalt wa- 
ter. Whence this difference can ariſe, 
x not eaſily accounted for. The ſaline 
quality of the water cannot properly be 
given as the cauſe; ſince no fiſhes im- 


? Wbibe any of the ſea's ſaltneſs with their 
* Wl food, or in reſpiration. The fleſh of all 

fiſhes is equally freſh, both in the river, 
aN and at the ſalteſt depths of the ocean; 


the ſalt of the element in which th 

; live, not in the leaſt mixing with their 
15 conſtitution, Whence then is it, that 
> Maimals will live only there, and will 


12” Wl quickly expire, when carried into freſh 
* water? It may probably ariſe from the 
©) Wluperior weight of the ſea water. As 
ns tom the great quantity of falt diſſolved 
0 1 in its compoſition, it is much heavier 
* than freſh water, ſo it is probable it lies 
- with greater force upon the organs of the 
"Wreſpiration, and gives them their proper 
unnd neceſſary play: on the other hand, 
thoſe fiſh which are uſed only to freſh 

*. water, cannot bear the weight of the ſa- 
5 line fluid, and expire in a manner ſuf- 


Ty _w in the groſſneſs of the ſtrange 
element. 


Thus 
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Thus it is evident, that there are (ome 
tribes that live only in the ſea, and others 
only in freſh water, yet there are ſome 
whole organs are equally adapted to ei- 
ther element; and that ſpend a part of 
the time allotted them by nature in one, 
and a part in the other. Thus the ſal- 
mon, the ſhad, the ſmelt, and the floun- 
der, annually quit their native ocean, 
and viſit our rivers to depoſit their ſpawn, 
This ſeems the moſt important buſineſs 
of their lives; and there is no danger 
which they will not encounter, even to 
the ſurmounting precipices, to find a 
proper place for the depoſition of their 
future offspring. The ſalmon, upon 
theſe occaſions, is known to aſcend ri- 
vers five hundred miles from the ſea; 
and to brave not only the danger of va- 
rious enemies, but alſo to ſpring up ca- 
taracts as high as a houſe. As ſoon 35 
they come to the bottom of the torrent, 
they ſeem diſappointed to meet the ob- TE 
ſtruction, and ſwim ſome paces back: 
they then take a view of the danger that 
lies before them, ſurvey it motionleſs ior ture o 
ſome minutes, advance, and again re- n 
treat; till at laſt, ſummoning up all their 
forde, they take a leap from the bottom, bange 
their body ſtraight, and ſtrongly in mo- 


tion; 
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tion; and thus moſt frequently clear eve- 
ry obſtruction, Sometimes indeed it 
happens, that they have not ſufficient 
ſtrength to make the leap ; and then, in 
our fiſheries, they are taken in their de- 
ſcent, But this is one of the ſmalleſt 
dangers that attend theſe adventuring a- 
nimals in their progreſs : numberleſs are 
the methods of taking them ; as well 
by the hook, as by nets, baſkets, and 
other inventions, Their capture makes, 
Win ſeveral countries, a great article of 
commerce; as being cured in ſeveral dif- 
rent manners, either by ſalting, pick- 
ing, or drying, they are ſent to all the 
nWmakets of Europe. They are indeed 
- Weither freſh, dried, or pickled, very ex- 
eellent food, and immenſe quantities of 
dem are annually conſumed. 
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- THIS is a very ſingular fiſh in many 
things that relate to its natural hiſtory, 

and in ſome reſpects borders on the na- 
ture of the reptile tribe. During the 
ght it will quit its element to wander 
long the meadows; not only for the 
hange of habitation, but alſo for the 
= ” ſake 
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ſake of prey, feeding on the ſnails which 
it diſcovers in its paſſage. 

In winter it ſinks deep into the mud, 
and continues in a ſtate of reſt like the 
ſerpent kind. Morton, in his hiſtory of 
Northamptonſhire *, informs us, that 
in the river Nyne there is a ſpecies of 
ſmall eel, with a ſmaller head and a larger 
mouth than the common kind, which iz 
called the bed-eel, and is found in cluſters 
at the bottom of the river, 

The antients adopted extravagant no- 
tions about the generation of theſe fiſh; 
ſuppoſing they were either created fro 
the mud, or that the ſcrapings of thei 
bodies, which they left on the ſtones 
were animated and became young eels 
Some moderns have given into theſe, and 
other equally wild opinions. The ap 
pearance of eels, in ponds that were ne 
ver {tocked with them, they knew no 
how to account for ; eſpecially whe 
they were ſo remote, as to make the 
being met with in ſuch places a phceno 
menon. It is however extremely pro 
bable, that many waters are ſupplie 
with theſe fiſh by the aquatic fowl e 
Prey'; in the ſame manner as vegetatio 
is ſpread by many of the land birds, b 
eee 
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dropping ſeeds as they carry them to feed 
their young; and ſuch may be the occa- 
ſon of the appearance of eels in places 
where they were never ſeen before. With 
reſpect to the immediate generation of 
theſe fiſh, it has been ſufficiently proved 
to be effected in the uſual courſe of na- 
ture, and that they are viviparous. They 
will live out of water longer than any 
iſh, and are extremely tenacious of life, 
a their parts will move a conſiderable 
lime after they are cut in pieces. 

The eel is extremely voracious, and 
rery deſtructive to the fry of fiſh. 

The eyes of the eel are placed at a 
{mall diſtance from the end of the noſe : 
the iris of the eye is tinged with red ; the 
teeth are ſmall, ſharp, and numerous : 
the under jaw is longer than the upper : 
beneath each eye is a minute orifice ; and 
at the end of the noſe two others, which 
ae ſmall and tubular. "The eel has a 
pair of pectoral fins, rounded at their 
ends; it has allo a narrow fin on the 
back, uniting with that of the tail; and 
the anal fin joins in the ſame manner be- 
neath, The orifce to the gills is behind 
the pectoral fin. | 

Eels differ in their colours, from a 
footy hue to a light olive green : thoſe 

: 2 which 
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which are called ſilver eels, have white 
bellies, and a remarkable clearneſs througb- 
Out. 

There is a variety of this fiſh, known 
in the Thames by the name of grigs, Ml the 
and about Oxford by that of grigs ol hel, 
gluts. They have a larger head, a blunterMW ban 
noſe, and a thicker ſkin than the com- nie. 
mon ſort ; neither are they ſo fat, or ſo per 
much eſteemed ; nor do they often ex-. exa, 
ceed three pounds in weight. chit 

Common eels ſometimes grow ſo large hol 
as to weigh upwards of twenty pounds, fin 
but that is extremely rare. The el u tou 


the moſt univerſal of fiſh, and yet it b 2 fh 
hardly ever found in the Danube, tho giq- 
it is very common in the lakes and river emit 
of Upper Auſtria, Tho' the Romans gſh 
held theſe fiſh very cheap, the luxurious of t 
Syberites were ſo fond of them, as 0 rem: 
exempt the perſons who ſold them fron 7 
every kind of tribute. time 

Thoſe which are found in rivers, ol i; p 
other clear running waters, are the belt; ¶ ofte; 
as to their ſize it is immaterial : the liver ¶ back 
and the gall are extremely acrid. Boer -· ¶ pure 
haave ſays, that no fiſhes have a more 3-M fure 
crid gall ; and that with a mixture of the hat, 
galls of the eel and the pike, made into equi 
pills, he hath cured many ricketty chil- N ether 
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dren with hard and ſwelled bellies. The 
torporific eel, found in Guiana, in South 
America, if caught by a hook, violently 
ſhocks the perſon who holds the line : 
the ſame eel touched with an iron rod, 
held in the hand of a perſon whoſe other 
hand is joined to another, &c. commu- 
nicates a violent ſhock to ten or twelve 
perſons thus joining hands, in a manner 
exactly ſimilar to that of the electric ma- 
chine, No ſhock is perceived by the 
holding the hand in the water near the 
fin when it is neither diſpleaſed nor 
touched; but if it is angry, it can give 
a ſhock to a perſon at five or fix inches 
diſtance, This thock is produced by an 
emiſſion of electric particles, which the 
"i fiſh diſcharges at pleaſure. On the death 
of the animal no ſuch electric property 
v8 „mains, and then the Indians eat it. 
m The eel is a freſh-water fiſh ; ſome- 
times it is found in the ſea ; not that it 
is produced there, but becauſe it goes 
often out of rivers into the ſea, and fo 
back again into rivers; it delights in 
pure and running waters; and they aſ- 
fure us it grows lean, poor, and dies at 
aft, when confined to muddy water. It 
requires alſo a great deal of water, for 
otherwiſe it dies. It is faid it cannot 
| L 3 bear 
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bear any conſiderable difference of living, Mohle 
for in caſe it ſhould in ſummer-time be Nel 
conveyed into a much colder water than N vay 
that wherein it was before, it is ſoon de- ¶ face 
ſtroyed. In the mean time, they ſay, it I hair 
can live out of the water fivd or ſix days, I belp 
provided the north wind blows at that Neilaę 


time: it feeds upon roots, herbs, fiſn, ing 
inſects, and any thing it can find in the ling: 
bottom of rivers Athenæus ſays, he had ſolvi 
ſeen eels in a certain country, which Lem 
were ſo far tamed, that if they offered 

them any thing to eat, they would come Tu 
and take it out of the perſon's hands, 

This fiſh lives commonly ſeven or eight WW T 
years, ſize. 
The cel is gocd aliment, and much ¶ ve ſ- 
uſed ; it is tender, ſoft, and nouriſhing, ¶ one 

becauſe it contains many oily and balſa- W have 


mic parts: it has allo a great many that ¶ taker 
are dull, viſcous, and groſs, which make I feet : 
the eel hard of digeſtion. They eat eels IM inchc 
either roaſted or boiled: thoſe that ate part. 
| Toaſted ſeem to be more wholeſome than ſome 
the other; and the reaſon is, becauſe but 
they are thereby the more digeſted of their partic 
viſcous phlegm, than by the other way. eyes 
They ſhould alſo be well ſeaſoned, and the ir 
you ſhould drink good wine upon then, fide i 
in order to help the digeſting of they exten 
phleg 
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phlegm in the ſtomach. The fat of an 
tel is looked upon to be good to take a- 
way the ſigns of the ſmall-pox in the 
face, to cure the piles, and to make the 
hair grow: it is alſo put into the ears to 
help hearing. They make a kind of mu- 
cilage of eel's ſkin, by ſteeping and boil- 
ng it in water, which is applied to ſwel- 
lings, in order to the ſoftening and diſ- 
ſolving of them; it is good for hernia's. 
Lemery on Foods, 


Taye Cox ER, R Concer EEL. 


THIS fiſh grows to an enormous 
ſize. Dr, Borlaſe aſſures us, that they 
are ſometimes taken near Mount Bay of 
one hundred pounds weight: and we 
have been informed, that ſome have been 
taken near Scarborough, which were ten 
feet and an half in length, and eighteen 
inches in circumference in the thickeſt 
part, The ſhape of the conger eel is 
ſomewhat like that of the common eel ; 
but they differ from it in the following 
particulars : their colour is darker, their 
eyes are much larger in proportion, and 
the iris is of a ſilver colour. On each 
ſide it has a ſtraight white broadiſh line, 
extending from the head to the tail, 

g which 
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which ſeems compoſed of 'a double rot 
of points. The fin placed on the bod; 
has its upper edge blackiſh throughout 
the whole length. The conger has more 
bones than the common eel ; and the end 
of the ſnout or upper chap is furniſhed 
with two ſhort horns or tubes, frot 
which a liquor may be ſqueezed out; 
but this is not to be depended upon, be- 
ing ſometimes found in both kinds, and 
ſometimes entirely wanting in both kinds, 
Though a ſea-fiſh, it is ſuppoſed they 
n the freſh- water ſpecies : in 
numerable quantities of what are ſup- 
poſed to be their fry, come up the Severn 
about the month of April, preceding the 
ſhads, which it is ſuppoſed migrate inte 
that river to feed on them, Congers are 
extremely voracious fiſh, preying upon 
other fiſh. They, as well as other ts 
in 22 are remarkably fond of car. 
caſſes of any kind, and are frequently 
found lodged in thoſe that have been ac- 
cidentally taken up. Congers are an ar- 
ticle of commerce in Cornwall ; great 
quantities being taken on that coaſt, ans 

exyariod to Spain and Portugal. 
iſhermen are much afraid of a large 
conger, leſt it ſhould endanger their legs 
by clinging round them; therefore or 
| 
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kill them as ſoon as poſſible, by ſtriking 
them on the navel. 

In curing them, they are lit, and 
hung on a frame to dry ; having a vaſt 
quantity of fat, which it is neceſſar 
ſhould exude before they are fit for uſe. 
It is ſaid, that a conger of an hundred 
weight will waſte by drying to twenty- 
four pounds, 


Taxe Worx FISH, ox SEA WOLF. 


THIS animal has a ſmooth ſlippery 
body without ſcales. It ſomewhat re- 
kmbles an eel, but is of a browniſh 
prey, and the ſides are adorned with 
blackiſh tranſverſe ſhades, The head is 
large, and flat above the eyes, and the 
cheeks appear ſwelled and puffed out. 
Itis a moſt voracious fiſh, and, when 
taken, will faſten on any thing within 
ts reach. The fiſhermen, dreading its 
dite, endeavour to diſarm it as ſoon as 
pollible ; they immediately pull out its 
bre-teeth, and then kill it by ſtriking it 
debind the head. The Daniſh and Ger- 
nan writers ſay, that its bite is ſo hard 
that it will ſeize on an anchor, and leave 
the marks of its teeth in it; and that 
the animal is capable of cruſhing even 

| ſtories 
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ſtones with its jaws. It feeds principal. 
ly on cruſtaceous animals and ſhell- fiſh. 
They are taken in the ſea near York- 
ſhire and Northumberland: on the 
Yorkſhire coaſt they have been found of 
the length of four feet ; and Dr. Gro- 
novius informs us, that they have been 
taken near Hitland upwards of ſeven feet 
long. This fiſh has ſo diſagreeable an 
aſpect, that nobody at Scarborough, ex- 
cept the fiſhermen, will eat it, and they 
prefer it to holibut. ä 
The body of the wolf-fſh is long, 
and a little compreſſed ſideways, and the 
ſkin wants the lateral line: the tail is 
round at the end, and conſiſts of thir- 
teen rays: the ſides, back, and fins, an 
of a livid lead colour, and the ſides and 
back are marked downwards with irre. 
gular obſcure duſky lines. 


Tu Saup EEL, ox LAUNCE. 


IT reſembles the common eel in ſhape 
being long and round, but it ſeldom ex 
ceeds nine or ten inches in length. The 
colour of the back is blue, varying wit 
green; the ſides and back are of a filve 
white, It is deſtitute of ſcales, has 
ſharp ſnout, and a wide mouth with 

; | tee 
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teeth : the lower jaw is longer than the 
upper, and the upper jaw is moveable, 
and capable of being protruded ; fo that, 
when open, the gape is very wide, It 
has a long fin, which extends almoſt the 
whole length of the back, is very nar- 
row, and conſiſts of fifty-eight rays : 
there is alſo a pair of fins at the gills, 
but none on the belly, The iris is ſil- 
very. The tail is forked, but the lobes 
xe rounded at their extremities. 

Theſe fiſh are found in moſt of our 
ſandy ſhores, during ſome of the ſums 
mer months: on the receſs of the ſides 
they conceal themſelves about half a foot 
in the ſand, in thoſe places where the 
water is left at the depth of about a foot; 
and the fiſhermen of Cornwall, and the 
Iſle of Man, ſearch for them with hooks 
provided for that purpoſe. They are ve- 
ry delicate eating, but they are general- 
ly uſed as baits for other fiſh. The fe- 
male is longer and flenderer than the male. 
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THE ſnout of this fiſh is the upper 
jaw produced to a great length, and has 
lome reſemblance to a ſword, from 
whence it takes its name. They have 

| been 
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been ſeen upwards of fifteen feet in length, 
and two hundred pounds in weight, 
The bead is thick, the body is long and 
round, but grows gradually ſmaller to- 
wards the tail. The ſnout is one third 
of the whole length of the fiſh, and is 
compreſſed at the top and bottom, but 
ſharp at the point : the under jaw is about 
four times as ſhort as the upper, and is 
alſo ſharp-pointed. The mouth is deſ- 
titute of teeth, 

The ſkin of the fword-fiſh is rough 
but very thin : the coJour of the back is 
duſky, that of the belly a filver white, 
The dorſal fin begins a little above the 
gills, and extends almoſt to the tail, 
The tail is forked, and almoſt in the ſhape 
of a creſcent, and it has only one pair of 
fins at the gills. 

The ſword-fiſh is extremely voraci- 
ous, and particularly a great enemy to 
the tunny. 

It ſometimes frequents our coaſts, but 
is much more common in the Medi- 
terranean ſea, eſpecially in that pat 
which ſeparates Italy from Sicily, which 
has been long celebrated for it. The Si- 
cilians, who are very fond of it, buy it 
up very eagerly, and, at its firſt coming 


into ſeaſon, give about {ix-pence Eng 
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m per pound for it. The ſeaſon for it 

continues from May till Auguſt, The 

tients cut this fiſh into pieces, and 

alted it, whence it was called tomus thu- 

anus, from Thurii, a town in the ba 
of Tarentum, famous for taking and 
curing it. 

The antient method of taking the 
ſword-fiſh is particularly deſcribed by 
Strabo *, and agrees exactly with that 
practiſed at this day by the Italians and 
ficilians. A man aſcends one of the 
diffs that over-hangs the ſea to obſerve 
the motions of theſe iſh. As ſoon as he 
perceives any, he gives notice (by figns 
before agreed upon) of the courſe it 
takes: a. fiſherman, who is ſtationed in 
2 boat, climbs up the maſt, and on ſee- * 
ing the ſword-fiſh, directs the rowers 
wnich way to ſteer. When he thinks 
he is within reach, he immediately comes 
down, and ſtrikes a ſpear or harpoon in- 

e its body; the handle of which being 
Jooſe in the ſocket, ſeparates from it, 
E while the iron part, which is faſtened to 
A long cord, remains in the body. The 
.Ich is then ſuffered to weary itſelf with 
bouncing in the water, and afterwards is 
drawn into the boat. 

„ 7 IIb. I. P. 16, 
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been ſeen upwards of fifteen feet in length, 
and two hundred pounds in weight, 


The head is thick, the body is long and 
round, but grows gradually ſmaller to- 
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wards the tail. The ſnout is one third 
of the whole length of the fiſh, and is 
compreſſed at the top and bottom, but 
ſharp at the point : the under jaw is about 
four times as ſhort as the upper, and is 
alſo ſharp-pointed. The mouth is deſ- 
titute of teeth. 

The ſkin of the fword-fiſh is rough 
but very thin : the coJour of the back is 
duſky, that of the belly a ſilver white. 
The dorſal fin begins a little above the 
gills, and extends almoſt to the tail, 
The tail is forked, and almoſt in the ſhape 
of a creſcent, and it has only one pair of 
fins at the gills. 

The ſword-fiſh is extremely voraci- 
ous, and particularly a great enemy to 
the tunny. 

It ſometimes frequents our coaſts, but 
is much more common in the Medi- 
terranean ſea, eſpecially in that part 
which ſeparates Italy from Sicily, which 
has been long celebrated for it, The Si- 
cilians, who are very fond of it, buy it 
up very eagerly, and, at its firſt coming 


into ſeaſon, give about ſix- pence Ein 
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iſh per pound for it. The ſeaſon for it 
continues from May till Auguſt, The 
tients cut this fiſh into pieces, and 
alted it, whence it was called tomus thu- 
anus, from Thurit, a town in the bay 
of Tarentum, famous for taking and 
curing it. 

The antient method of taking the 
ſword-fiſh is particularly deſcribed by 
Strabo *, and agrees exactly with that 
practiſed at this day by the Italians and 
dicilians. A man aſcends one of the 
diffs that over-hangs the ſea to obſerve 
the motions of theſe fiſh. As ſoon as he 
perceives any, he gives notice (by figns 
before agreed upon) of the courſe it 
takes: a. fiſherman, who is ſtationed in 
2 boat, climbs up the maſt, and on ſee- 
ing the ſword-fiſh, directs the rowers 
wnich way to ſteer. When he thinks 
he is within reach, he immediately comes 


down, and ſtrikes a ſpear or harpoon in- 


to its body; the handle of which being 
looſe in the ſocket, ſeparates from it, 
while the iron part, which is faſtened to 
a long cord, remains in the body. The 
rh is then ſuffered to weary itſelf with 
louncing in the water, and afterwards is 
drawn into the boat. | 
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Tux Dracon FISH, 
THE head of this fiſh is wr and fl 


at the top; there are two orifices in th 
hind part, through which it breathe 
and through which it alſo forces out th 
water it takes in at the mouth, in th 
ſame manner as the cetaceous fiſh. Th 
eyes, which are large, are placed ven 
near each other on the upper part of th 
head, ſo that in their natural poſitio 
they look upwards : the pupils are of 
rich ſappharine blue, and the irides 0 
a fine yellow. The upper jaw project 
much farther than the lower; the mout 
is very wide, and the teeth are ſmal 
It is found as far north as Spitzbergen 
and as far ſouth as the Mediterranes 
ſea. It is alſo frequently ſeen on thi 
Scarborough coaſts, The colours art 
yellow, blue, and white; the fiſh mak 
ing a beautiful appearance when it is jul 
taken. 

This ſpecies grows to the length d 
about ten inches : the body is flender 
round, and ſmooth, 
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TRR SMALL DRAGON FISH. 


THIS ſpecies is of a yellowiſh green 
olour on the back, and white on the 
lly ; the fides are ſpeckled with ſmall 
pts of a blueiſh ſilver colour. It ma 

diſtinguiſhed from all other ſmall fiſh 
the ſpots juſt mentioned, by the round 
des of the gills, by three pointed 
ickles at the corners of the gills, by 

e rays of the fore back-fin riſing higher 
lan the membrane that connects them, 
id by the jaws being furniſhed with ex- 
ding ſmall teeth. The mouth is ſmall, 
e eyes large, and almoſt contiguous, 
de ſmall dragon fiſh is ſeldom ſeen to 
ceed ſix or ſeven inches. 7 


Tus WEAVER. 


THIS fiſh is alſo called the ſea dra- 
Ia. It is a long fiſh, with flat ſides, 
traight back, and a prominent belly. 
de lines on the ſides are partly yellow, 
partly duſky, running obliquely from 
c back to the belly; the ſcales are thin 
ſmall, and the head moderately com- 
led : the eyes are placed on the top 
the ſnout, and very near together. 
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The iris of the eyes is yellow ; the 


der jaw is longer than the upper, an( 
ſlopes very much towards the belly : th 
teeth are ſmall ; the forward back-fin ha 


ſix rays ; the fin behind this, and whic 
is almoſt cloſe to it, reaches very ne: 
the tail, 

The antients were well acquainte 
with the qualities of this fiſh, and me 
tion them without any exaggeration : t 
wound inflicted by the ſpines that for 
the dorſal fin are exceedingly painful, a 

ended with a violent burning, and mo 
jungent ſhooting; and, if the perſc 
who receives it is in a bad habit of bod 
it ſometimes occaſions an inflammatid 
that will extend from the arm to t 
ſhoulder. Some are of opinion, t 
theſe ſymptoms proceed from ſomethi 
more than the ſmall wound the fiſh is 
pable of inflicting. "The common 
medy uſed by fiſhermen is the ſea-fi 
with which they rub the place affect 
for a conſiderable time, In the Univer 
Muſeum for 1765, mention is made 0 
perſon who was dangerouſly wounded 
this, and was cured by the application 
ſweet oil, and taking opium and Ven 
treacle, 
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W This fiſh grows to the length of twelve 
W inches. It buries itſelf in the ſands 
omewhat like the ſand-eel, leaving only 
its noſe out; and, when trod upon, ſtrikes 
with great violence, Notwithſtanding 
bis noxious quality of the ſpine, the 
weaver is very delicate food. 


TRE Common Cop FISH. 


part of the world : it ſeems confined be- 
tween the latitudes ſixty- ſix and fifty: 
thoſe which are caught either north or 
ſouth of thoſe degrees, being few in num- 
ber, and bad in quality. 

Immenſe quantities of cod fiſh inha- 
bit the banks of Newfoundland, and the 
other ſand banks that lie off the coaſts 
of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and New 
England. It is probable they are tempt- 
e to reſort there on account of the 
quantity of worms produced in thoſe 
andy bottoms. Another cauſe of their 
particular attachment to theſe ſpots, is 
their vicinity to the polar ſeas, where 
they return to ſpawn. | 
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are a ſort of mountains covered with the 
ka: one of theſe is deſervedly called the 
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Great Bank, for it extends four hundred If « 
and fifty miles in length, and upwards | catc 
of one hundred in breadth. Tt is about C 
ſeventy-five miles from the iſland of I are 
Newfoundland, in America: the largeſt, ¶ coal 
beſt, and fatteſt cod, are thoſe taken on ſl grea 
the ſouth fide of the bank; thoſe on the in tl 
north ſide being conſiderably ſmaller, the 1 
The ſeaſon for catching them on this bers 
bank, is from the beginning of Februa- tow: 
ry to the beginning of May. Thoſe the : 
that are taken in May and June will they 
keep tolerably well; but thoſe which ae Bt 
caught in July, Auguſt, and Septem- the x 
ber, will.ſpoil in a very ſhort time, un- (eas « 
leſs extraordinary care be taken of them. ¶ whic 
Sometimes, indeed, this fil ing is ovelſ the c 
in a month or ſix weeks, and at other©Wplent 
times it continues upwards of ſix months, 
When Lent approaches, the fiſherme 
haſten homewards, though they have not 
caught above half of their cargo, be 
cauſe the markets at that time are tel 
Sometimes, however, they make a ſe 
cond voyage, before others have got 
ſufficient cargo for the firſt, They ar 
all taken with a line and hook baitelort te 
with the entrails of cod-fiſh, a ſmall fili land i 
called capelin, and a ſhell- fiſn calle 
| 1 chams 
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chams ; and an expert fiſherman will 
catch four or five hundred in a day. 

On the north of Iceland, yery few 
are taken; but on the ſouth and weſt 
coaſts they abound. They are found in 
oreat plenty on the coaſts of Norway, 
in the Baltic, and off the Orkney and 
the weſtern iſles ; after which their num» 
bers gradually decreaſe, as they advance 
towards the ſouth ; and before they reach 

che mouth of the Streights of Gibraltar, 
chey ſeem entirely to ceaſe. 

of Before Newfoundland was diſcovered, 
- the principal fiſheries of cod were in the 
-Mf ſeas of Iceland, and of our weſtern iſles ; 
1. which were the grand reſort of ſhips of all 
ei the commercial nations; but the greateſt 
elfi plenty was found near Iceland. This 
.Mevidently appears, for queen Elizabeth 
enffl condeſcended to aſk Chriſtian the Se. 
ol venth of Denmark permiſſion to fiſh in 
be thoſe ſeas ; though ſhe afterwards repent- 
eſt. Wed of her requeſt, and inſtructed her am- 
ſe¶ baſſadors at that court, to inſiſt on the 
right of a free and univerſal fiſhery, 
The encreaſe of ſhipping that now re- 
ite ort to the fertile banks of Newfound- 
and is aftoniſhing. Great Britain till 
l|eenjoys the greateſt ſhare ; which ought 
ms Fo be eſteemed as our greateſt treaſure, az 


it 
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it brings ſtrength to the ſtate, and wealth 
to individuals. 

Providence hath benevolently ordain- 
ed, that this fiſh, ſo uſeful to mankind, 
ſhould be fo very prolific as to ſupply 
more than the deficiencies of the multi- 
tudes annually taken. Leuwenhoek 
counted nine millions, three hundred and 
eighty-four thouſand eggs in a cod-fiſh of 
a middling ſize. | 

They begin to ſpawn, in our ſeas, in 
the month of January, and depofit their 
eggs in rough ground among rocks. 
| "Thoſe fiſh are moſt eſteemed for the 

table, which are of a middling fize, and 
they are to be choſen by their plumpneſs 
or roundneſs, eſpecially near the tail, 
and by the regular undulated appearance 
of the ſides, as if they were ribbed. 
Theſe, and other fiſh of this genus, are 
in the higheſt ſeaſon in winter ; but the 
glutinous parts about the head loſe their 
delicate flayour, after they have bcen 
twenty-four hours out of the water. 

The Jen weight of thoſe taken on 
our coaſts is from fourteen to forty pounds, 
though they are ſometimes found to weigh 
ſixty or ſeventy pounds, 

The cod-fiſh is ſhort in proportion to 
its bulk; the belly is very large and pro- 


minent ; 
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minent : the jaws are of an equal length, 
with a ſmall beard on the lower jaw: 
the teeth are diſpoſed in the palate as 
well as the jaws: the eyes are large. 
This fiſh has three ſoft fins on the hack > 
the ventral fins are very ſlender; and it 
has two anal fins. It is aſh-coloured on 
the back and ſides, and uſually ſpotted 
with yellow: the belly is generally white; 
though they ſometimes vary not only in 
colour, but in ſhape, eſpecially that of 
the head. Tt has a fide line, which is 
broad, ſtraight and white, till it reaches 
oppoſite the vent, When it curves towards 
the tail. 

Cod - fiſn are ſalted in the followin 
manner on board the ſhips: the head is 
cut off, the belly opened, and the guts 
taken out; and then they are laid ſide 
by ſide, head to tail, at the bottom of 
the veſſels, for about eight or ten feet 
ſquare. One layer being compleated, 
it is covered with ſalt, and another laid 
upon that, which is covered as before. 
All the fiſh that are taken in one day are 
thus diſpoſed of; but great caution is 
uſed not to cure thoſe which have been 
caught on different days. They remain 


thus for three or four days, and are then 


removed into another part of the veſſel, 
and 
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and ſalted again. They are ſuffered ta 
remain thus till the veſſel has procured 
its full cargo, or till they depart for their 
deſtined port. Sometimes they are put 
into barrels and packed up, and thcy 
then go under-the denomination of bar- 
rel-cod. 

Theſe fiſh, howeyer, are not always 
ſalted, for ſome are dried on ſhore. Such 
are fiſned for along the coaſt of Placentia 
in Newfoundland, from Cape Race to 
the Bay of Experts ; within which li- 
mits, there are ſeveral commodious har- 
bours and places to dry the fiſh in. Thoſe 
who mean to dry them in the ſun, al- 
ways take them in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
that being the only proper time for that 
purpoſe. A ſmaller ſort of fiſh are uſu- 
ally choſen for drying, becauſe, as they 
ſooner take ſalt, they are fitteſt for the 
purpoſe, „ 

The tripes, tongues, and rows of the 
cod - fiſn, are alſo falted and barrelled 
up; the latter of which are of ſervice 
to throw into the ſea, in order to draw 
other fiſh together, particularly pilchards. 
An oil is taken from this fiſh, which 
anſwers all the purpoſes of train oil, and 
is much uſed for dreſſing leather. 


THE 
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THIS fiſh is much eſteemed for its 
delicacy. On being boiled, the meat 
divides into flakes like that of a ſalmon. 
The head is ſmall ; the upper jaw ſome- 
what longer than the lower. The belly 
is a little prominent ; the ſide line white, 
broad, and placed nearer the back than 
the belly. It never grows to a large ſize, 
ſeldom exceeding thirty inches in length, 
Theſe fiſh are found in great quantities 
in the Baltic and the northern ſeas, par- 
ticularly in Braſſa Sound, where it is 
called the tuſk, and about the Orkney 
Iſles. It is indeed ſuppoſed, that they 
never wander into the more fouthern ſeas, 


Tux HADDOCK. 


THE hoddock is of a middle ſize be- 
tween a whiting and a cod, The back 
s blackiſh, and covered with ſmall ſcales. 
\ black line extends from the upper cor- 
er of the pills to the tail; and on the 
middle of each ſide, not far from the 
ills, there is a large black ſpot, which 
ſitinguiſhes it from all others: the bel- 
and lower parts of the ſides are . 
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'The eyes are large; a barb hangs from 
the lower. jaw, and the tail is forked. 
In other reſpeQs it reſembles a cod; and Heir 
particularly on the back, are three fins, Whites 
reſembling thoſe of the common cod, og 
Superſtition aſſigns this mark to the im- 
preſſion St. Peter left with his finger and 
thumb, when he took the tribute out off 
the mouth of a fiſh of this ſpecies, which 
has, ever ſince that miracle, been conti 
nued to the whole race of haddocks. 
Large haddocks begin to be in roe : 
bout the middle of November, and con 
tinue ſo ti!l the end of January ; fro 
which time, till May, they are very thi 
tailed, and much out of ſeaſon, The 
ſmall ones are extremely good from Ma 
till February; and thoſe which are no 
old enough to breed are good in February 
March, and April, 
The grand ſhoal of haddocks comeMes, 
periodically on the Yorkſhire coaſts 
They appeared on the tenth of Decem 
ber, in 1766, and exactly on the ſa 
day in 176; : theſe ſhoals extended ne 
three miles in breadth from the ſhore 
and, in length, from Flamborough-heaFii 
to Tinmouth Caſtle. Three fiſherme 
within the diſtance of a mile from Sca 
borough-harbour, frequently loaded 9 
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| Wboat with them twice a day; taking each 
 Wiime about a ton of fiſh, If they threw 
i beir lines beyond the diftance of three 
„Nriles from the ſhore, they caught only 
Jog aſh; a circumftance which ſhews 
o exactly theſe fiſh obſerve their limits. 
ll The largeſt of the haddocks were 
eld for eighteen pence to a ſhilling a 
core; and the ſmaller fort were fold for 
| penny, and ſometimes an half-penny 
der ſcore. 

This ſpecies, which is the moſt com- 
non in the London markets, ſeldom 
row very large; one of fourteen pounds 
geing of an uncommon ſize, and ex- 
remely coarſe: thoſe of two or three 
jounds are the beſt for the table. 

As ſoon as large haddocks are out of 
aſon, they quit our coaſts, and leave 
hind them a great number of ſmall 
Ines, 


m TR WHITING. 


THE whiting is a fiſh of an elegant 
take, and differs from all other fiſh of 
us kind, in having the upper jaw lon- 
er than the lower; and in the teeth, 
ich appear out of the mouth when it 
hut. It has no barb, and the belly 

3 fins 
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fins are placed more forward. than thMent 
are in the others. It is a lender fiſh Ig 
its ſize, eſpecially towards the tail, Mit if 
about the head it is conſiderably largWherr 
in proportion. The head and back aMhirh 
of a pale brown, the belly is ſilvery ; et ut 
lateral line is white and crooked ; tMith } 
fins below the vent are ſpeckled wi 
black. The ſcales are ſmall ; the e 
are large, and covered with a tranſpare 
looſe ſkin. 

They are the moſt delicate as well 
the moſt wholeſome of any of the gen 
but never grow very large; the uf 
length being ten or twelve inches, thou 
they have been ſeen twenty inches lor 
In ſpring they appear in vaſt ſhoals 
our ſeas, from half a mile to three mi 
from the ſhore. Vaſt numbers of the 
are taken by the line, and they affe 
excellent diverſion to the anglers. 

The fiſhing for whitings in a boat 
ſmack is diverſion enough, becaule t 
bite very freely, and require no very n 
tackle to catch them. You may kn 
where to caſt anchor by the tea gulls, 
they never fail to hover over the plfhches 
where the whitings lie, and if they ſuch - 
to dip into the water every now and th eard { 
you are ſure not to loſe your labour, 
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At Portſmouth, the tradeſmen fre- 
Wuently get ſmall ſmelts as baits, and 

d good diverſion amongſt the whitings ; 
ut if ſmelts are not to be had, a muſcle, 
herring, a hairy worm, a lob, or a 
arſh worm, are good baits. You need 
t uſe any rod, but a Pater- naſter line, 
ith half a dozen hooks half a yard diſ- 
Int from each other. The line may be 
ſtened to the inſide of the boat, by 
hich means you will have but little 
wuble, except in drawing up your fiſh, 
nd putting on freſh baits. The time 
f waiting before you examine your hooks 
red not be long, for they are a very 
reedy fiſh, 


Tat WHITING-POUT. 


IN proportion to its length, the whit- 
0g-pout is extremely broad, by which it 
hay be diſtinguiſhed from all others of 
de kind. Theextremity of the tail and 
Ins are blackiſh, and there are large 
lack ſpots at the roots of the gill fins 
In each ſide, It never grows to a large 
Ize, ſeldom exceeding eleven or twelve 
ches in length. he back is ve 

uch arched, the mouth ſmall, and the 
hard ſhort. The colour of the body is 
N 2 whitiſh, 
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whitiſh, but more obſcure on the back 
than on the belly. The lateral line 
white, broad, and crooked. The back 
fin, which is of a triangular form, is 
produced into a Jongiſh horn : the tai 
is eren at the end, and the ſcalcs arg 
ſmall. The young of theſe fiſh are call 
1 Whiting maps in London, where 
they are generally very plenty in the 
month of Oftaber. decir 


TRE BIB ox BLIND. 


THE bib has a barb under its chin 
in which particular! it agrees a - the cod 
but it differs from it in ſize, ſhape, anc 
colour; being ſhprter, broader, and whi 
ter. The ds adhere cloſely to the 
{kin, and are twice as large as thoſ: c 
the cod. The cod is alſo iſhed wit 
a ſpine or thorn at the tail fin, of whic 
this fiſh is deſtitute: it grows to thi 
Nas ip of eleven or twelve inches: the 

ly is deep, and the ſides compreſſed 

e eyes are covered with a looſe mem 
brane, which it is ſaid the fiſh can blo 
up like a bladder: the mouth is ſmall 
and the teeth are diſpoſed like others 0 
the kind. It is eſteemed delicate food 
and reſembles the whiting in taſte. E 
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Tux POOR. 


THE poor is the only ſpecies of cod- 
iſh with three dorſal fins that has hither- 
to been found in the Medirerranean ſea, 
It is found near Marſeilles, and ſome- 
times in ſuch amazing quantities as to 
become a perfect nuiſance ; for no other 
kinds of fiſh are taken during that time, 
It is pretty good for food, but cannot 
be either ſalted or dried. It is a very 
ſmall ſpecies, not exceeding fix inches in 
length. The back is of a light brown 
colour, and the belly of a dirty white ; 
the eyes are covered with a looſe mem- 
brane : on the chin is a {mall beard ; and 
on the gill-covers, and the jaws, there 
are nine punctures on each ſide. 


Tre Coal FISH. 


THIS fiſh is called the Rawling Pol- 
lack in Cornwall, It takes the name of 
coal-fiſh from the colour it ſometimes 
aſſumes. Theſe fiſh are common on moſt 
of our rocky and deep coaſts, but parti- 
cularly thoſe of e Ds ho REY York- 
ſhire, and Cornwall. The fleſh is not 
lo. good as that of a cad, though it is ſu- 

N43 perior 
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perior to that of a haddock. The form 
of the coal-fiſh is more elegant than that 
of the cod; they grow to the length of 
two feet and an half, and weigh about 
twenty-eight or thirty pounds at moſt, 
The head is ſmall, the under jaw a little 
longer than the upper, and the iris is 
ſilvery, marked with a black ſpot on one 
ſide, The young appear at the begin- 
ning of July, in vaſt ſhoals on the York- 
ſhire coaſt z they are at that time about 
an inch and an half long. In the month 
of Auguſt, they are from three to five 
inches in length, at which time they are 
taken in great numbers with the angling 
rod, and are then eſteemed a very deli- 
cate fiſh, When large they are ſalted, 
and dried for ſale, | 


TRE POLLACK, ox WuirtiNnG 
POLLACK:. 


THIS is larger than the common 
whiting, but nearly of the ſame ſhape; 
it is indeed alittle broader, and not quite 
ſo thick; the back is of a dirty green co- 
Jour. It differs from a cod-fiſh in being 
ſmaller, broader and thinner ; in having 
a leſſer head, in being deſtitute of a barb, 
and in having the lower pair of fins much 

| * ſmaller. 
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ſmaller. The ſides, beneath the lateral 
line, are variouſly ſtreaked with a duſky 
yellow, and the body is ſcaly ; but the 
ſcales are very ſmall. The mouth is 
large, the teeth ſmall; the eyes are of a 
ſilver colour, and large; the under jaw 
is longer than the upper ; the head and 
body riſes pretty high, as far as the firſt 
dorſal fin. The colour of the back is 
generally duſky ; though in ſome it is in- 
| WI clining to green. The ſides beneath the 
lateral lines are marked with lines of yel- 
low, and the belly is white. 
: Theſe fiſh are common in many of our 
7 © rocky coaſts. In ſummer they are ſeen 
in great ſhoals frolicking on the ſurface 
of the water, and throwing themſelves 
into variety of forms. At that time they 
are ſo wanton as to bite at any thing that 
appears on the top of the waves, and are 
frequently taken with a gooſe's feather 
fixed to the hook. They are a good eat- 
on I ing fiſh, but never grow to a very large 
e; ¶ fize; they ſeldom exceed ſeven or eight 
ite pounds in weight. 
o- The teeth of the pollack are ſaid to 
vg be abſorbent when reduced to powder, 
ng and good againſt fluxes and ſpitting of 
rb, blood, x | 
This 
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This fiſh has the Engliſh name of tl 
whiting- pollack beſtowed upon it, from le 
its likengſs. to a whiting. However, it fi 
is larger, proportionably broader, and th 
not quite ſo thics, He lives upon fiſh, th 
particularly ſand-eels, and is frequently | 
ken near Penzance and St. Ives, in 
zornwall;z and is likewiſe often caught 
in rock-fiſhing. He ſtruggles hard for 
bis life, and yields the angler good di- 
verſion. Proper baits in rock-fiſhing, 
are ſmall ſmelts, a live ſhrimp, a cockle, 
as a a lobſter, a marſh-worm, 
a hairy, worm, that is found under 
the. ſand - the tide of ebb. This laſt, 
as it is the moſt natural, ſo it is the moſt 
ſucceſsful bait ; beſides, it has this ad- 
vantage, that it needs no ſcowering as 
other worms do, 

If you fiſh out of a boat or ſmack, 
you will require no rod, and your line 
may be ſixty, yards long, with three or 
four. hooks one above another, and bait- 
ed with different baits. Some inches a- 

20Ye the higheſt hoqk muſt be fixed a- 7 

ut half a . lead. When you halt 

you muſt coil your line in ſeveral I It ; 
rings in your left hand, and holding your 
lead in your right, throw it as far into calle 
the ſea as you can, taking care to * pale 
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the loop of your line faſt in your hand, 
leſt you loſe it. The beſt time for ſea- 
fiſhing is in warm weather, and early in 
the morning, or after ſun- ſet, provided 
the tide has been ebbing near an hour. 

Some in this kind of fiſhing chooſe to 
place themſelves under the covert of a 
rock, where they ſhelter themſelves, and 
fit ſecure from the inclemencies of the 
wind and weather, and this, in a proper 
ſenſe, may be termed rock-fſhing. In 
this caſe a rod is neceſſary, as likewiſe a 
float, It is common to uſe two hooks, 
one to lie at the bottom, and one to han 
about mid-water ; and if a little miſ- 
chieyous fiſh, called a miller's-thumb, 
ſhould happen to carry your bait into the 
clefts of the rocks, you muſt have pati- 
ence till he thinks proper to come a- 
broad, for there is no dealing with him 
by force. 


Tux H AE F. 
THESE fiſh are from a foot and an 


half to two feet and an half in length. 


It is of a ſlender form, like that of the 
river-pike, and is therefore ſometimes 
called the ſea-pike, The back is of a 
pale aſh-colour, and the belly of a dirty 

white, 
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white, with ſmall ſcales. The head is 
broad and flat, and the mouth Jarge, and 
full of ſharp teeth, like that of a pike: 
the eyes are large, and of a gold colour, 
being covered with a tranſparent mem- 
brane, The tail is not forked, but ter- 
minates in a right line, 

The hake is from a foot and an half 
to near twice that length : it is eſteemed 
a very coarſe fiſh in England, and is ſel- 
dom admitted to table either freſh or ſalt- 
ed. It is known by the name of poor 
John when it is cured, 

There was formerly a vaſt ſtationary 
fiſhery of hake on the Nymph Bank, off 
the coaſt of Waterford ; but Mr. Smith, 
in his hiſtory of Waterford *, complains 
of its decline. The irregular migration 
of fiſh is ſometimes owing to their being 
purſued and harraſſed by an unuſual num- 
ber of fiſh of prey ; and ſometimes from 
a deficiency of the ſmaller fiſh, which 
ſerved them as food, 

There is alſo a fiſh called the leſſer 
hake, which is found from eleven to 
eighteen inches long. It is of a pale 
aſh-colour, | 
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True LING. 


THIS fiſh takes it name from its 
length, being a corruption of the word 
long, It reſembles the hake both in 
ſhape and colour, except that it is longer, 
and its ſcales are not cloſely adhering to 
the ſkin. The body is ſlender ; the head 
flattiſn; the upper jaw longer than the 
lower : the teeth in the upper jaw are 
ſmall and very numerous; thoſe in the 
lower are few, ſlender, and ſharp. It 
has a ſmall beard on the chin. The tail 
is round, not forked ;z and on the back 
fin there are a multitude of rays. The 
uſual ſize of a ling is from three to four 
feet in length; but they are ſometimes 
upwards of ſeven feet long. 

The fleſh is much better and whol- 
ſomer than that of the hake, and is in- 
deed, when cured, preferred to all other 
falt-fiſh. 

They abound about the Scilly Iles, 
on the coaſts of Scarborough, and thoſe 
of Scotland and Ireland, and form a 
conſiderable article of commerce: it was 
even confiderable ſo long ago as the reign 
of Edward the Third, an act being made 

in 


- bounty on exportation, 
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in his 31ſt year for regulating the price 


of lob, ling, and cod. T 
Great quantities are ſalted for expor- I * 
tation, as well as for home conſump- - 


tion, When cut or ſplit for curing, 
it muſt meaſure at leaſt twenty-ſix inches 
from the ſhoulder to the tail: if ſmaller 
than that, it is not reckoned a ſizeable 
fiſh, and therefore is not entitled to the 


They are in perfection in the York- 
ſhire ſeas, from the beginning of Februa- 
ry to the middle of May. In June they 
ſpawn, and depoſit their eggs in the ſoſt 
oozy ground of the mouth of the Tees. 
'The males, at. that time, ſeparate from 
the females, and reſort to rocky ground 
near Flamborough-head, where the fiſh- 
ermen take vaſt quantities, without ever 
finding a ſingle female among them. 

The liver of a ling is extremely white, 
ſo long as the fiſh continues in ſeaſon, 
and abounds with a fine flavoured oil; 
but as ſoon as it goes out of ſeaſon, the 
liver becomes very red, and affords no 
oil, This is, in ſome degree, the caſe 
with cod and other fiſh, but the differ- 
ence is not ſo very remarkable, 
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THE BURBOT, ox ERL POUT. 


THE body of this fiſh has ſome re- 
ſemblance to that of an eel, except that 
it is ſhorter and thicker: its motions al- 
o reſemble thoſe of the eel; and it is 
qually ſmooth, ſlippery, and ſlimy. The 
head is broad and depreſſed like that of 
toad, and the jaws are furniſhed with 
xry ſmall teeth, which make them as 
ugh as a file. The tail is flat and 
undiſh, A barb of about half an inch 
ng grows on the under jaw; and there 
re two ſhort barbs between the noſtrils 
d the ſnout, The colour of this ſpe- 
es varies ; ſome being duſky, others of 
h- dirty green, ſpotted with black, and 
er metimes with yellow. | 

The burbot is found in the Trent, the 
te, Witham, and in the great Eaſtfen, in 
NN, Hincolnſhire. Though of a very diſ- 
il; Ruſting appearance when alive, it is a ve- 
the h delicate fiſh for the table. It is ex- 
no gemely voracious. 

They are in great plenty in the lake of 
eneva, where it is known by the name 
the lota. They are ſeldom found in 
t waters above tha weight of two or 
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three pounds, but they are conſiderab! 
larger in ſome places abroad, 

Their places of reſort are the ſame 
the eels, if within the reach of the tide 
and the beſt time to take them is after 
ſtorm of thunder and lightning wi 
heavy rain. The belt bait for them is 
ſmall gudgeon, roach, or dace; yo 
hook ſhould be armed, on account of h 
ſharp teeth, and becauſe he is a vigzoro 
ſtrong fiſh, and ſtruggles hard for lit 
His fleſh is good and ſweet, and great 
eſteemed. His uſual fize is from fou 
teen to twenty inches, 


True SEA LOACH, 
THIS is termed the whiſtle- fiſn 


Cornwall, It is from nine to twel 
inches in length, and the head is lar 
and flat, Its mouth reſembles that 
an eel, furniſhed with numerous im 
teeth, diſpoſed along the jaws in t 
form of a broad plate: it has alſo a 
of ſmall teeth, diſpoſed in a triangu 
form, in the roof of the mouth. | 
eyes are near the end of the ſnout, 

their iris is of a filver-colour. | 
ſcales are very ſmall, and the head, ba 
and ſides, ate vaiiegated with large 
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a darkiſh red. In a dent or furrow 
ear the middle of the back, inſtead of 
fin, there is a low membrane, or ſkin, 
dged with very ſmall hairs ; by which 
may be diſtinguiſhed from all other 
ſh of this kind. It varies greatly with 
egard to the ſpots : ſometimes they are 
ed, ſometimes white, and ſometimes it 
as no ſpots. The colour of the head 
nd body are of a reddiſh yellow ; but 
he ſides are lighter, and the belly almoſt 
yhite. This ſpecies uſually frequents 


metimes taken with a bait. 


TRE CRESTED BLENN x. 


THIS is ſometimes found on our rocky 
ores, and is uſually about four or five 
nches in length. On the head it has a 
Imall creſt-like fin, which it can erect 
or depreſs at pleaſure. It has a triangu- 
lar lump on the top of the head, between 
the eyes, which is red about its edges. 
The colour is brown and fpotted, and 
the body is ſlippery and ſmooth. 


TRE SMoor H BLENNY, 


THE length of this fiſh is about five 
or ſix inches: the head is large, and 
O 2 ſloping 


he rocky ſhores of theſe iſlands, and is 
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Noping ſuddenly to the mouth: the iris 
is red: the teeth are ſharp, ſlender, ant 
cloſe ſet: it has twenty-four in the up 
per, and nineteen in the Jower jaw. The 
tail conſiſts of twelve branched rays, anc 
is rounded at the end. Some of theſ- 
are black; others of a deep olive colour 
marbled with a deeper tint; and other 
are ſpotted with white, This fiſh is ve 
ry tenacious of life, and will live almoſt 
a whole day out of water. It feeds 0 
ſhells, and ſmall crabs, 


THE SeroTTED BLENNY, 


THIS ſpecies, and the ſmooth blen 
ny, are found in great plenty, lying un 
der the ſtones among the tang, on th 
rocky coaſts of Angleſea, at the lowe 
water-mark, and is uſed as a bait to 
larger fiſh. It is about fix inches 
length, and half an inch in depth: thi 
ſides are very much compreſſed, and ex 
tremely thin : the mouth is ſmall, anc 
the iris of the eye is whitiſh. The pec 
toral fins are of a yellow colour an 
rounded ; and, inſtead of the ventral fins 
there are two minute ſpines, The back 


and ſides are of a deep olive colour, 4 
t , 
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the belly is whitiſh : the tail is rounded, 
and of a yellow colour, 


Tak VIVIrAROVUS BLENNY. 


THIS ſpecies is generally about a foot 
in length, and of an eel-like form: the 
ſtin is ſmooth and ſlippery. The back 
and head are of a yellowiſh brown, ſtain- 
ed with black ſtrokes : the fides are a 
little lighter, and the belly of a dirt 
white, It has two ſmall beards at the 
noſtrils, the jaws are rough, and the co- 
vers of the gills are open. It is vivipar- 
ous, as may be imagined from the name, 
and brings forth two or three hundred 
young at a time. I heir feafon of bring- 
ing forth is a little after the depth of 
winter. Before Midſummer they quit 
the bays and ſhores, and retire into the 
deep, where they are uſually taken, 
They are a coarſe fiſh, and but little 
eſteemed as food. 


ru Sza GUDGEON, ox Rock 


II is a foft ſlippery fiſh, of a flender 
form, and about fix inches in length. 
lt eis covered with ſmall rough ſcales. 
| 2 IS It 
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It is variegated with a mixture of white, 
yellow, brown, and other colours, in- 
terſperſed with black ſpots : there are al- 
ſo tranſverſe ſtreaks of an orange colour. 
The head is rather large, the cheeks in- 
fated, and the mouth is armed with a 
double row of rough teeth, The ven- 
tral fins coaleſce, and form a ſort of 
funnel, having the appearance of a dou- 
ble fin in the middle of the breaſt : this 
enables them to ſtick cloſe to the rocks, 
from whence they have obtained the 
name of the rock-hſh. The eyes are 
ſmall and yellow, looking upwards, and 
placed pretty near each other, The tail 
is rounded at the end. This fiſh is often 
taken on the coaſt of Cornwall, and is 
common in the fiſh markets of Venice. 
The fleſh is fat, tender, and delicate. 


THE BULL-HEAD, or MILLER's 
THUMB. 


THIS ſpecies is very common in all 
our clear brooks: it is about four or five 
inches in length, with a large broad de- 
preſſed head Sf a roundiſh Roe. The 
gill fins are round, and notched on the 
circumference, The eyes are {mall ; the 
iris of the eyes is fee the teeth are 

very 
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very minute, and placed in the jaws and 
the roof of the mouth. The body grows 
ſlender towards the tail, and is very 
ſmooth. At the beginning of the cover 
of the gills, on each ſide, there is a 
crooked prickle. The colour of this fiſh 
is as diſagreeable as its form; being duſky, 
mixed with a dirty yellow ; the belly is 
whitiſh. It uſually lies at the bottom 
of a ſtream, either on the gravel, or un- 
der a ſtone : it forms a hole in the gra- 
vel, where it depoſits its ſpawn, and 
quits it with great reluctance. It feeds 
on water inſects, 


Tae POGGE. 


THIS fiſh ſeldom exceeds five inches 
and an half in length, and very feldom 
arrives even at that ſize: it has a trian- 
gular depreſſed head, which is about 
two inches broad, and very bony and 
rugged. The end of the noſe is armed 
with four ſhort upright ſpines, and on 
the throat are a number of ſhort white 
beards, The teeth are very minute, and 
ſituated in the jaws. The body, which 
is octagonal, is covered with a number 
of ſtrong bony cruſts, divided into ſeve- 
ral compartments; the ends of which 


project 
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project into a ſharp point, Tt is covered 
all over with bony ſcales, in the middle 
of each of which there is a hooked tu- 
bercle, which makes the fiſh appear full 
of angles, The pogge is very common 
on moſt of the Britiſh coaſts. 


Taz FarHER LAS HER. 


THIS is alſo called the ſea- ſcorpion: 
it is no uncommon fiſh on the rocky 
coaſts of this iſland: it lurks under 
ſtones, and will take a bait. It ſeldom 
exceeds eight or nine inches in length, 
and its form reſembles that of a bull- 
head. Its head is very large, and has a 
moſt formidable appearance; being arm- 
ed with large ſpines, which it can op- 
poſe to any enemy that attacks it; by 
ſwelling out its cheeks and pill covers to 
a very large ſize, The head is covered 
with prickles ; the body is ſmall, and 
the belly broad and flat. Above the la- 
teral lines on the back, there are four 
roughiſh broad tranſverſe ſpaces: of a 
blackiſh, colour; but the intermediate 
ſpaces are paler. The covers of the gills 
are connected below, appearing like a 
mantle thrown over its head and ſhould- 
ers, The colour of the body is brown, 
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or duſky and white marbled; and ſome- 
times it is ſtained with red: the belly is 
of a ſilvery white. The fins and tail are 
tranſparent, ſometimes clouded, and the 
rays are regularly barred with brown. 
The noſe, and the face contiguous to 
the eyes, are furniſhed with ſhort ſharp 
fpines : the covers of the pills are ter- 
minated by exceeding long ones, which 
are very ſtrong and ſharp-pointed. "The 
mouth is large, and the jaws are covered 
with rows of very ſmall teeth: the roof 
of the mouth is furniſhed with a trian- 


gular ſpot of minute teeth, This ſpe- 


cies abounds in the Newfoundland ſeas; 
and on the coaſt of Greenland, in deep 
water near the ſhore, It is a principal 
food of the natives, and the ſoup made 
of it, is faid to be both agreeable and 
wholeſome. It will live a conſiderable 
time out of the water. Its food is ſhrimps, 
ſea inſets, and the young fry of fiſh, 


THe DOREE, ox GILT FISH. 


IT has a broad compreſſed body, not 
much unlike that of a flounder; but it 


ſwims erect. The head is very large and 


compreſſed, and the mouth is extremely 
wide, The colour of the ſides is olive, 
with 
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with a large round black ſpot on each; 
by which it may be diſtinguiſhed from 
other fiſh of this kind. In ſhort, the 
form of this fiſh is hideous ; the body is 
oval; the eyes large, and the irides yel- 
low. The lateral line is very much diſ- 
torted, ſinking at each end, and riſing 
near the middle of the back. The firſt 
dorſal fin conſiſts of ten ſtrong ſpiny rays, 
with long filaments reaching far beyond 
their ends, The ſecond, which is pla- 
ced near the tail, conſiſts of twenty-four 
ſoft rays ; the middlemoſt of which are 
the longeſt. - The pectoral fins have 
fourteen rays, and the ventral ſeven : it 
has alſo two anal fins. The tail is round 
at the end, and conſiſts of fifteen branch- 
ed ray. They never grow to a great 
ſize ; one of the weight of twelve pounds 
being conſidered as a very large fiſh, It 
is called the doree, or gilt fiſh, on account 
of its ſhining appearance when alive. 


It was very long before this fiſh at- 


tracted our notice as an edible one: the 
vulgar prejudices on account of its de- 
formity, deterred our anceſtors from ven- 
turing to eat it; but that judicious actor 
and bon vivant, Mr. Quin, has effec- 
tually eſtabliſned its reputation, and 
added a moſt delicious repaſt to our ole 

his 
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This fiſh is found not only in the 
fouthern ſeas of this kingdom, but alſo 
on the coaſt of Angleſea. "Thoſe of the 
largeſt ſize are taken on the Bay of Biſ- 
cay, off the French coaſts : they are al- 
fo very common in the Mediterranean, 


Tur HOLLIBUT, 


THIS is the largeſt of all flat-fiſh in 
theſe parts of the world; it greatly ex- 
ceeds a turbot in ſize, and is of a longer 
make. Some have been taken in our 
ſeas, weighing from one to three hun- 
dred pounds, In the ſeas of Newfound- 


land, Greenland, and Iceland, they are 


found much larger. 

The hollibut, with reſpect to its length, 
is the narroweſt of any of this genus, 
except the ſole. It is perfectly ſmooth 
and free from ſpines, either above or be- 
low. The colour of the upper part is 
duſky; that of the lower part of a pure 
white. The eyes are placed on the right 
ſide, or to the left of the mouth: the 
fins are at a greater diſtance from the 
head than in other flat aſh. In both the 
upper and the lower jaws it has a double 
row of teeth, which are very ſharp, and 
loinewnat crooked at the end. It has 


very 
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with a large round black ſpot on each; 
by which it may be diſtinguiſhed from 
other fiſh of this kind. in ſhort, the 
form of this fiſn is hideous ; the body is 
oval; the eyes large, and the irides yel- 
low. The lateral line is very much diſ- 
torted, ſinking at each end, and riſing 
near the middle of the back. The firſt 
dorſal fin conſiſts of ten ſtrong ſpiny rays, 
with long filaments reaching far beyond 
their ends, The ſecond, which is pla- 
ced near the tail, conſiſts of twenty-four 
ſoft rays ; the middlemoſt of which are 
the longeſt. | The pectoral fins have 
fourteen rays, and the ventral ſeven : it 
has alſo two anal fins. The tail is round 
at the end, and conſiſts of fifteen branch- 
ed ray. They never grow to a great 
ſize ; one of the weight of twelve pounds 
being conſidered as a very large fiſh, It 
is called the doree, or gilt fiſh, on account 
of its ſhining appearance when alive, 

It was very long before this fiſh at- 
tracted our notice as an edible one: the 
vulgar prejudices on account of its de- 
formity, deterred our anceſtors from ven- 
turing to eat it; but that judicious actor 
and bon vivant, Mr. Quin, has effec- 
tually eſtabliſhed its reputation, and 
added a moſt delicious repaſt to our table. 


This 
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This fiſh is found not only in the 
ſouthern ſeas of this kingdom, but alſo 
on the coaſt of Angleſea. "Thoſe of the 
largeſt ſize are taken on the Bay of Biſ- 
cay, off the French coaſts : they are al- 
fo very common in the Mediterranean, 


TER HOLLIBUT. 
THIS is the largeſt of all flat-fiſh in 


theſe parts ot the world; it greatly ex- 
ceeds a turbot in fize, and is of a longer 
make. Some have been taken in our 
ſeas, weighing from one to three hun- 
dred pounds, In the ſeas of Newfound- 
land, Greenland, and Iceland, they are 
found much larger. 

The hollibut, with reſpeCttoits length, 
is the narroweſt of any of this genus, 
except the ſole. It is perfectly ſmooth 
and free from ſpines, either above or be- 
low. The colour of the upper part is 
duſky ; that of the lower part of a pure 
white. The eyes are placed on the right 
ſide, or to the left of the mouth: the 
fins are at a greater diſtance from the 
head than in other flat fiſn. In both the 
upper and the lower jaws it has a double 
row of teeth, which are very ſharp, and 
lomewhat crooked at the end. It has 


very 
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very ſharp prickles on the gills. It ſwims 


ſideways. P 

Of all flat fiſh the hollibut is the moſt 
voracious, They are common in the 
London markets; where they are ex- 
poſed to fale cut into large pieces. They 
are by ſome ſuppoſed equal to the tur- 
bot, but in general they are thought ve- 
ry coarſe eating; excepting the part 
which adheres to the fide fins, which is 
extremely delicious. 


Tre PLAISE. 
THE back of this fiſh is of a dirty 


olive colour, or brown, and ſpeckled with 
roundiſh red ſpots ; of which there are 
ſome alſo on the fins. The belly is 
white. The eyes are on the right fide, 
to the left of the mouth; and, at the 
upper edge of the coverings of the gills, 
there are ſeven bony tubercles, or warts; 
the fifth from the eyes being the higheſt 
and the largeſt. There is a row of teeth 
in each jaw, and a cluſter of teeth on 
the palate. One of the noſtrils is ſeated 
on the upper ſide, near the eyes; and 
the other on the lower ſide under the 
eyes. The tail is long, and roundiſh 
at the end. 

Theſe 
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Theſe fiſh are very flat. They are 
common on moſt of our coaſts, and are 
ſometimes taken of the weight of fif- 
teen or ſixteen pounds: but they are ve- 
ry rarely found of that ſize, one of ſe- 
ven or eight pounds being reckoned a 
large fiſh. The largeſt are taken off 
Rye, on the coaſt of Suſſex, and alſo 
off the Dutch coaſts. They ſpawn a- 
bout the beginning of February. 


True D AB. 


THIS fiſh is ſomewhat thicker than 
the plaice, but ſmaller, It is found with 
the other ſpecies, but it is lefs common. 
The ſcales are ſmall and rough on the 
edges; in which it differs from the plaice, 
as well as in not having any tubercles 
near the head, nor red ſpots. But the 
eyes are ſituated like thoſe of the plaice 
and the colour on the upper part is of a 
dirty olive, with a reddiſh caſt, and 
ſome ſpots of a_ duſky yellow. The 
mouth is of a middle ſize, and has a row 
of teeth in each jaw. . The lateral line is 
ery croaked at the beginning, but af- 
erwards goes quite ſtraight to the tail. 
e lower part of the body is white. 
his fiſh is beſt in ſeaſon during the 
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170 The FLOUNDER, 

months of February, March, and A- 
pril: they ſpawn in May and June, and 
remain flabby and watery all the reſt of 


the ſummer, They are ſuperior in good- 
neſs to both the plaice and flounder, 


Tre SMEAR DAB, 


IT is about eighteen inches long and 
eleven wide, between fin and fin, on the 
wideſt part. The head appears very 
ſmall ; the dorſal fin beginning very near 
its mouth, and extending almoſt to the 
tail. The eyes are very near each other, 
and the mouth is full of ſmall teeth, 
The back, which is covered with ſmal! 
ſmooth ſcales, is of a light brown co- 
lour, ſpotted obſcurely with yellow. The 
belly is white, and marked with five 
large duſky ſpots. The fleſh of the 
ſmear-dab is equal in goodneſs to that o 
the common dab. 


Taz FLOUNDER. 


THE flounder is eafily diſtinguiſhed 
from the plaice, or any other fiſh of thig. 
genus, by a row of ſharp ſmall ſpines of: 
prickles, that ſurrounds its upper fide. 
and are placed juſt at the junction of I | 
e n 


led 
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fins with the body. Another row marks 
the ſide-line, and runs half-way down 
the back, The ſcales, which are ex- 
ceeding ſmall, ſtick fo cloſe to the ſkin, 
that there ſeems to be no roughneſs, 
This fiſh has a ſmall mouth, a narrow 
tongue, and a row of teeth in each jaw. 
It greatly reſembles the plaice in ſhape ; 


but the body is ſomewhat longer and 


thicker. It inhabits every part of the 
Britiſh ſea, and even frequents our ri- 
vers which communicate with the ſea; 
and though it does not grow large in our 
freſh-water ſtreams, it is reckoned ſweet- 
er than thoſe which live in the ocean. 
It does nat grow ſo large as the plaice, 
and is hardly ever ſeen to exceed fix 
pounds in weight, The colour of the 
upper part of the body is a pale brown, 
and frequently marked with a few ob- 
(cure ſpots of dirty yellow : the belly is 
white, 

Flounders are in ſeaſon all the year, 
except in June and July,. which is their 
time of ſpawning, and then they are ſick 
and flabby, and infeſted with worms 


his which breed on their backs. The fleſh 
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white, ſoft, innocent, and nouriſh- 


ges Ing; but it is always beſt when it is moſt 
$M. The taſte of it greatly reſembles 
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that of the plaice, from which it differs 
but little in any reſpect. 

Tt is the nature of all flat fiſh to lie 
and feed at the bottom; ſome indeed ate 
fond of mud, but the lounders avoid it 
as much as poſſible, delighting to lie on 
ſandy or gravelly bottoms, eſpecially on 
the declivity of a deep hole, near a bank, 
and in an eddy, 

They may be angled for either with 
a float or a running bullet, but the latter 
is preferable. The bullet ſhould reſt at 
leaſt a foot from the hook, that the bait 
may be at liberty to be put in motion by 
the water, If you uſe a float, let it lie 
flat on the water, and when you perceive 
it to move along ſlowly, and ſoon after 
become upright, then ſtrike, and you 
will be ſure of your prey. But always 
remember, that he is ſome time in ſuck- 
ing the bait into his mouth before he 
gorges it. 

The beſt baits are red worms, or very 
fmall marſh- worms put on a ſmall hock. 
You ſhould bait the ground with a hand- 
ful of ſmall red-worms cut in two 
pieces, They may be angled for all the 
day, but early in the morning is the bc: 
time. He likewiſe takes earth- bobs vc 


ry well. 
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In the hot months, there are great 
quantities caught with the flake-rake. 
The method is to get one about two yards 
long, and go to the fhallow parts of the 
water where it is the moſt ſandy, and as 
you go along, keep thruſting the rake 
into the fand, which you _ eaſily do, 
by fetting one foot upon the frame, and 
when you have caught one you will ea- 
{ily perceive it by the rake's graſhing as 
the forks enter his back. This method 
is only uſed in the tide's way after it is 
gone down, 


THE 8. 


THIS isa longiſh flat fiſh, reſembling 
the ſole of a ſhoe in ſhape, from whence 
it has its name. It is found on all our 
coaſts, but thoſe on the weſtern ſhores 
are much fuperior in (ize to thoſe of the 
north. On the weftern coaſts they are 
fometimes raken of the weight of Rs of 
fix pounds; bat towards Scarborough 
they ſeldom exceed one pound; and one 
of two pounds is reckoned an uncom- 
mon fifh. The upper part is of a dark 
aſh- colour, and the lower part white : it 
is covered -with rough fcales. The la- 
teral line paſles directly from the head to 
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the tail, thro* the middle of both ſides. 
The corners of the mouth are rough, 
having a kind of ſmall briftles or hairs : 
the body is ſurrounded with ſhort fins, 
which begin near the eyes, and extend 
almoſt to the tail. The eyes are ſmall, 
round, and coyered with a looſe ſkin : 
the irides are yellow, and the pupils of 
the eye are of a bright ſappharine co- 
lour : the tail is rounded at the end. 
The ſole is a fiſh of a very delicate fla- 
your ; but the large ſoles are much infe- 
rior in neſs to the ſmall ones. The 
chief fiſhery for them is at Blixham, and 
in Torbay. About twelve or fourteen 
years ago, Mr. Blake, a gentleman of 
great probity and fortune, took indefati- 
gable pains to reduce the price of this 
delicious hſh, by contriving a method of 
bringing them to London by land-car- 
riage; and though his ſcheme did not 
meet with that ſucceſs it merited, and 
was oppoſed by the whole trade of mer- 
cenary fiſhmongers, yet the plan appears 
no to be in a great meaſure adopted by 
the fiſhmongers themſelves ; and ſoles 
are now to be purchaſed of them at about 
half the price they were uſually ſold at, 
before Mr. Blake projected kis plan. 


By 
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By the antient laws of the Cinque 
Ports, a penalty was inflicted upon every 
perſon who ſhould take ſoles from the firſt 
of November to the fifteenth of March; 
alſo upon every perſon who ſhould fiſh 
for them from ſun-ſetting to ſun-riſing, 

There is a ſpecies called the ſmooth 
ſole, which is very ſcarce, and found 
chiefly about Cornwall. It is extremely 
thin, white, and tranſparent ; and, on 
that account, is ſometimes called the lan- 


tern fiſh. 


Tyne TVURBOT. 


IN the northern part of England this 
fiſh is called a brett: it grows to a very 


large ſize; and ſometimes, though very 


rately, is found to weigh thirty pounds. 
It is the largeſt of all this kind, the hol- 
libut excepted, Theſe fiſh are taken 
chiefly off the north coaſt of England, 
and others off the Dutch coaſt ; but we 
believe the laſt has, in many inſtances, 
more credit than it deſerves for the a- 
bundance of its haſh. They have no 
ſcales, but a rough ſpotted ſkin, full of 
exceeding ſmall prickles, placed without 
order on the upper part of the . 
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The large turbots, and ſeveral other 
kinds of flat fiſh, are taken by the hook 
and line, for they he in deep water: the 
method of taking them in wares, or ſtaked 
nets, is too precarious to be depended 
on for the ſupply of our great markets, 
becauſe it is by meer accident that the 
great fiſh ſtray into them. 

Mr. Pennant furniſhes us with the fol- 
lowing method of fiſhing for turbot, cod, 
ling, ſcates, &c. Phe inhabitants of 
many of our fiſhing coaſts, ſays he, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the north part of North 
W ales, are unacquainted with the moſt 
ſucceſsful means of capture; for their 
benefit, and perhaps that of other parts 
of our ifland, we ſhall lay before them 
the method practiſed by the fiſhermen of 
Scarboepagh. 

When they go out to fiſh, each per- 
for is provided with three lines, Each 
man's lines are mm coited upon a flat 
piece of wicker- work; the hooks bring 
baited, and placed very regularly in the 
eenter of the coil. Bach line is fur- 
niſhed with fourteen ſcore of hooks, at 
the diſtance! of fia feet two inches from 
each other- The tiooks ard faſtened to 
the lines upon | f1ieads''of twiſted: hovfe- 
hair, twenty-ſeven inches in length. 
When 
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When fiſhing there are always three 
men in each coble, and conſequently 
nine of theſe lines are faſtened together, 


and uſed as one line, extending in length 


near three miles, and furniſhed with two 
thouſand five hundred and twenty hooks, 
An anchor and a buoy are fixed at the 
firſt end of the line, and one more of 
each at the end of each man's lines; in 
all four anchors, which are commonly 
perforated ſtones, and four buoys made 
of leather or cork. The line is always 
laid acroſs the current. The tides of 
flood and ebb continue an equal time up- 
on our coaſt, and when undiſturbed b 

winds run each way about ſix hours. 
They are fo rapid, that the fiſhermen can 
only ſhoot and haul their lines at the 


turn of tide; and therefore the lines al- 


ways remain upon the ground about fix 
hours. The fame rapidity of tide pre- 
vents their uſing hand- lines; and there- 
fore two of the people commonly wrap 
themſelves in the ſail, and fleep while the 
other keeps a ſtrict look -· out, for fear of 
being run down by ſhips, and to obſerve 
the weather. For ſtorms often riſe ſo 
ſuddenly, that it is with extreme diffi- 
culty they can ſometimes eſcape to the 
ſhore, leaving their lines behind. 
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The large turbots, and ſeveral other 
kinds of flat ſiſh, are taken by the hook 
and line, for they he in deep water: the 
method of taking them in wares, or ſtaked 
nets, is too precarious to be depended 
on for the ſupply of our great markers, 
becauſe it is by meer accident that the 
great fiſh ſtray into them. 

Mr. Pennant furniches us with the fol- 
lowing method of fiſhing for turbot, cod, 
ling, ſcates, & e. Phe inhabitants of 
many of our fiſhing coaſts, ſays he, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the north part of North 
W ales, are unacquaiated with the moſt 
ſucceſsful means of capture: for their 
benefit, and perhaps that of other parts 
of our ifland, we ſhall Jay before them 
the method practiſed by the fiſhermen of 
Scarborough. 

When they go out to ſiſh, each per- 
for» is provided with three lines. Each 
man's lines are fairly coiled upon a flat 
piece of wicker- work; the hooks bring 
baited, and placed very regularly in the 
eenter of the coil. Bach line is fur- 
niſhed wick fourteen ſcore of hooks, at 
the diſtance of fia feet two inches from 
each other. 'T he tiooks are faſbened to 
the lines upon feads of twaſted horfe- 
hair, twenty-ſeven inches | in length, 
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When fiſhing there are always three 


men in each coble, and conſequently 
nine of theſe lines are faſtened together, 
and uſed as one line, extending in length 
near three miles, and furniſhed with two 
thouſand five hundred and twenty hooks, 
An anchor and a buoy are fixed at the 
firſt end of the line, and one more of 
each at the end of each man's lines; in 
all four anchors, which are common] 

perforated ſtones, and four buoys made 
of leather or cork. The line is always 
laid acroſs the current. The tides of 
flood and ebb continue an equal time up- 
on our coaſt, and when undiſturbed b 

winds run each way about ſix hours. 
They are fo rapid, that the fiſhermen can 
only ſhoot and haul their lines at the 
turn of tide; and therefore the lines al- 
ways remain upon the ground about fix 
hours. The fame rapidity of tide pre- 
vents their ufing hand-lines ; and there- 
fore two of the people commonly wrap 
themſelves in the ſail, and fleep while the 
other keeps a ſtrict look-out, for fear of 
being run down by ſhips, and to obſerve 
the weather. For ſtorms often rife ſo 
ſuddenly, that it is with extreme diffi- 
culty they can ſometimes eſcape to the 
ſhore, leaving their lines behind, 
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The coble is twenty feet ſix inches 
long, and five feet its extreme breadth. 
It is about one ton burthen, rowed with 
three pair of oars, and admirably con- 
ſtructed for the purpoſe of encounterin 
a mountainous ſea: they hoiſt ſail when 
the wind ſuits. 

The five men boat is forty feet long 
and fifteen broad, and of twenty-five 
tons burthen : it is ſo called, though na- 
vigated by ſix men and a boy, becauſe 
one of the men is commonly hired to 
cook, &c. and does not ſhare in the pro- 
fits with the other five, All our able 
fiſhermen go in theſe boats to the her- 
ring- fiſhery at Yarmouth the latter end 
of September, and return about the mid- 
dle of November. The boats are then 
Jaid up until the beginning of Lent, at 
which time they go off in them to the 
edge of the dogger, and other places, to 
TA for turbot, cod, ling, ſcates, &c. 
They always take two cables on board, 
and when they come upon their ground, 


anchor the boat, throw out the cobles, 


and fiſh in the ſame manner as thoſe who 
do go from the ſhore in a coble, with 


this difference only; that here each man 


is proyided with double the quantity of 
lines, and inſtead of waiting the recurn 
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bf tide in the coble, return to the boat 
and bait their other lines; thus hawling 
one ſet, and ſhooting another every turn 
of tide, They commonly run into har- 
bour twice a week to deliver their fiſh. 
The five- men boat is decked at each end, 
but open in the middle, and has two 
large lug: ſails. 

The beſt baits for all kinds of fiſh is 
freſh herring cut in pieces of a proper 
ſize ; and notwithſtanding what has been 
ſaid to the contrary, they are taken here 
at any time in the winter, and all the 
ſpring, whenever the fiſhermen put down 
their nets for that purpoſe. The five- 
men boats always take ſome nets for that 
end. Next to herrings are the leſſer lam- 
preys, which come all winter by land- 
carriage from 'Tadcaſter. The next 
baits in eſteem are ſmall haddocks cut in 
pieces, ſand-worms, muſcles, and lim- 
pets (called here fleddets,) and laſtly, 
when none of theſe can be had, they uſe 
bullock's liver. The hooks uſed here are 
much ſmaller than thoſe employed at Ice- 
land and Newfoundland. "de 


has ſhewn, that the larger fiſh will take 
a living ſmall one upon the hook, ſooner 
than any bait can be put on; therefore 
they uſe ſuch as the ſmall fiſh can ſwal- 
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low. The hooks are two inches and an 
half long in the ſhank, and near an inch 
wide between the ſhank and the point. 
The line is made of ſmall cording, aud 
is always tanned before it is uſed, 

Turbots, and all the rays, are ex- 
tremely delicate in their choice of baits. 
If a piece of herring or haddock has been 
twelve hours out of the ſea, and then 
uſed as bait, they will not touch it. 

Such is the manner of fiſhing for thoſe 
fiſh that uſually keep near the bottom on 
the coaſts of England; and Duhamel 
obſerves, that the beſt weather for ſuc- 
ceeding, is half calm, when the waves 
are juſt curled with a filent breeze, 
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